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KILL and experience always count. 
From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 








reward. flours of uniformly perfect baking 


Just as carefully does International quality. 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved” flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 


International’s field men send in speci- loaf the ‘best loaf in your market.” 
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Producing 96,000 Cut. Daily™ 
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Skilled hands are employed to best advantage when you use 
Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes. Why tie up that talent with tedious 
scaling and blending? Reserve it for finishing and other operations 
that require an expert touch! 


Time-saving, labor-saving Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mixes give you a 
head start toward bigger profits. They assure dependable, controlled 
quality. They eliminate expensive mixing errors, reduce inventories, 
simplify cost records. Now, the master baker can live up to his name, 
and put in his time where it really counts! 

There’s a Pillsbury’s Sweet Dough Mix for any production method 
and for every purpose, from the plainest of sweet goods to the richest 
and fanciest. Order from your jobber, or your Pillsbury representative. 


Pillsbury’s 
SWEET DOUGH MIXES.  &tpwmedciri 


es . ++ Symbol of 
Ce Reliability 


REDI-RAISE Doughs }) PEERLESS SWEET DOH BASE ee 


Doughs ee 


For Straight — *ROLLEX For Sponge J UNIVE RSAL SWEET DOH BASE 


Developed from successful bakery formulas 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











— RUGGED AND 


DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 

. that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 











COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 





the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 


with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 


and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 






KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. ¢ L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
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: » MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 

ss 4M Spreading the risk is a sound insurance 
practice. The same applies to miller’s 
wheat. Page Mills at Topeka can draw 
grain from four major wheat states and 
each year pick the spots that Nature 
favors. That means continuous top quality gg 
flour for you. 





PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 

















YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


| 
| . Founded by 


























FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chi Board of Trad 
Kansas City Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Sow tems Veamune Seceenes Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, 1. 
Winnipeg Grain Exch 
4 Duluth Board of —_ ® eng — Mo. 
is Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ao 
New York Rubber Exchange Soman : Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange nen 
: New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





Flour that costs too little often costs 
the baker too much. Great bargains 
seldom prove to be worthwhile for 
the buyer. The safe course always is 
to pay a fair price for a flour known 
to be dependable. We ask your favor 
for POLAR BEAR'S long record of 
50 years of baking satisfaction. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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the Supreme Court 


of Farm Fashions 
PICKS THE DESIGNS AND COLORS FOR 


Bemilin Dress Print Bags 


Who knows best what women want in fabrics for 
dresses, curtains, etc? Why, the women who use 


these fabrics, of course. 


That’s why Bemis has groups of typical farm 
women judge a.wide range of patterns and pick 
those they like best. Bemis then uses these panel- 
picked patterns in the manufacture of Bemilin 
Dress Print Bags. 


Pack in panel-picked Bemilin to be sure of bags 
that will help sell your flour. 


GENERAL i-* b DEMIS Bp, Ta 
OFFICES ~ he BAG 
: CompanY 
st. Louls amy 
a? ae 


“AMERICA’S 






BAG MAKER” |: 
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K ING MIDAS means Quality 


IR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 






AERATED 





THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
° H. W. JOHNSTON 

















FLOUR MILLS CO. > 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


> OATS 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 








FEED GRAINS 








J. P. BURRUS, President 


A. H. FUHRMAN, 


Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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Consumers everywhere are showing their growing 





interest in a wider variety of baked products. Special 
bakery departments and variety lines are attracting 
more customers and higher unit purchases. 
To compete for this variety business takes a higher quality of product —with a 
greater taste satisfaction—than ever before in the baking industry. 





# And that’s where COMMANDER-LARABEE, millers of fine flours for bakers 

f exclusively, can help you with better variety bakings. Each COMMANDER-LARABEE 

= ; ‘Special Purpose’ Bakers Flour is precision milled to exact specifications and 
uniform high standards to meet your particular baking needs. 

sl . Use them for assurance of highest quality baking results— for varieties as 


you want them. 

Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representative tell you about the signifi- 
cant baking characteristics of these “Special Purpose’’ Bakers Flours. There’s a 
COMMANDER-LARABEE Bakers Flour for your every baking need. 


mmander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 











BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 


eeee9 
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The baker has too many other worries to be 
constantly harassed by the uncertainty of what 
his flour is going to do next. It is true that 
bread can be made out of almost any kind of 
flour, but loss in loaf quality and loss in pro- 
duction efficiency are likely to result from con- 
stant shifting of flour sources and shopping 
for price. That’s why cheap Flours are such 
poor buys. When you use a superior Flour like 


TOWN CRIER you can forget these worries. 
TOWN CRIER quality is founded on the 
sound principle of paying an extra premium 
for the finest wheat. That alone should be 
your guarantee. Why not ask today for prices? 











KANSAS CITY 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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CCC Announces 1949 Sales Policy 





Committee to Study 
Steel Quota Plan 
for Grain Bins 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the grain bin manufacturing indus- 
try Dec. 7 recommended the appoint- 
ment of an industry advisory commit- 
tee to consider the development of a 
voluntary steel allocation plan under 
Public Law 395 for the manufacture 
of farm-type grain storage bins, the 
Office of Industry Cooperation an- 
nounced. 

In addition, the industry group 
submitted a panel of names to be 
considered for membership on the ad- 
visory committee and also recom- 
mended the establishment of a small- 
er task group to study specific steel 
requirements for the proposed pro- 
cram, 

These actions were taken at a 
meeting of representatives of the in- 
dustry and officials of the U.S. De- 
partments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture. The meeting was called to 
discuss a request of the USDA for a 
voluntary steel allocations plan to 
increase the production of farm-type 
grain storage bins. The OIC’s steel 
products advisory committee on No- 
vember 19 expressed its - willingness 
to consider such a program when de- 
veloped. 

Industry and government officials 
reviewed the grain storage problem 
on the farms and the need for addi- 
tional amounts of steel to increase 
production of farm-type grain stor- 
age bins. After detailed discussion of 
possible substitutes for galvanized 
steel sheets, which are in very short 
supply, the majority of the industry 
members expressed the view that 
such substitutes would not be feas- 
ible at this time and that galvanized 
sheets would be needed to produce 
the additional number of farm-type 
grain bins proposed by the USDA. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K.C. FEED CLUB TO HEAR 
BANK PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 


KANSAS CITY—Tom Collins, pub- 
licity director, City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Kansas City, and widely 
known after-dinner speaker, will ad- 
dress the January meeting of the 
Kansas City Feed Club, it was an- 
nounced last week by Loyd O. Sel- 
ders, president of the club. The meet- 
ing will be held Jan. 25 at the Hotel 
Phillips. Election of 1949 officers will 
also take place at that meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Charles C. Chinski 
Reelected Head of 
N.Y. Flour Men 


NEW YORK—Charles C. Chinski, 
Chinski Trading Corp., was reelected 
president of the New York Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors at the an- 
nual meeting of the group held here 
Dec. 9. Other officers reelected were: 
Walter J. Stockman, Raymond K. 
Kilthau, vice president; George W. 














Potts, The Northwestern Miller, sec- 
retary, and Fred W. Colquhoun, Bak- 
ers Weekly, treasurer. 

Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., was reelected director of 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, representing the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. 

In his annual report, President 
Chinski noted a successful year for 
the association with a slight increase 
in membership. Commenting on the 
1948 activities of the New York group, 
he called attention to activities in 
connection with opposition to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, sup- 
port of retention of the Moore amend- 
ment to the Miller Bill, and urging 
that in the framework of the Mar- 
shall Plan it be definitely stipulated 
that commodities shipped abroad in 
connection with the plan be handled 





CHAIN BAKERY BOOKS 
THROUGH FEBRUARY 


KANSAS CITY—Substantial flour 
sales for 120-day shipment were 
made by southwestern mills to one 
chain baker this week. Volume pur- 
chased was estimated to cover most 
of the company’s needs through Feb- 
ruary. Another large chain was in- 
quiring for prices this week, but no 
bookings have been made so far. 





LISTS PRICE GUIDES APPLYING 
TO DISPOSAL OF GOODS IN U.S. 


Officials Say Policy Does Not Imply Bargain Sales; Prices 


Must Cover Costs, Equal 90% 


of Parity Or Be 


Midway Between Support Level and Parity 





through private business channels. 

Mr. Chinski cited the need of 
“strong, alert, functioning organiza- 
tions” that can stand in a position to 
act in all eventualities that might 
confront them. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Embargoes Lifted 
on Bulk Grain at 
Texas Gulf Ports 


DALLAS — Lifting of embargoes 
against the shipment of bulk grain to 
the Texas Gulf ports of Houston and 
Galveston was announced Dec. 14 by 
the district office of the Association 
of American Railroads. The embar- 
goes had been in force since Nov. 23. 








Maple Leaf Manager Estimates 


$500,000 Loss on Italian Deal 


TORONTO-— Inability of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., to obtain an 
Italian import permit for a large 
quantity of flour contracted for last 
August by New York interests 
brought about a collapse of the con- 
tract which K. F. Wadsworth, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, said has caused the loss of 
an estimated $500,000 during the first 
quarter of the company’s fiscal year. 

Mr. Wadsworth, at the annual 
meeting of the company held here 
Dec. 9, said that part of this loss was 
incurred during disposal of the flour 
which was originally destined for 
Italy but which was later sold to 
other export markets. 

In reviewing the Italian flour con- 
tract, Mr. Wadsworth informed 
shareholders that in August the com- 
pany entered into a contract with 
New York interests for the export to 
Italy of large quantities of flour. Ne- 
gotiations, he said, were carried on 
and finally, on the understanding that 
the order was firm and American 
funds were available for payment, the 
company committed itself for the 
necessary wheat. 

Continuing, Mr. Wadsworth said 
cargo space for shipment of the flour 
was arranged and a number of other 
milling companies were given orders 
to mill part of the flour. After milling 
of the flour had commenced, and some 
was actually at seaboard, Mr. Wads- 
worth said, the purchasers ran into 
difficulties over the obtaining of an 
Italian import permit. 

Mr. Wadsworth said the European 
Cooperation Administration, under 
the Marshall Plan, became involved 
and “apparently” declined to allow 
the flour to be classified as outside 


the allocation to Italy under the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Control 
board’s quotas. The Italian govern- 
ment, he said, therefore refused im- 
port permits for the flour and the 
contract collapsed. 

As soon as the situation became ap- 
parent, Mr. Wadsworth said, every 
possible step was taken by the Maple 
Leaf company to cut the company’s 
losses. Arrangements were made for 
the disposal of the unmilled portion 
of the class 2 wheat purchased both 
by the company and the other milling 
companies whom Maple Leaf had to 
protect in the transaction. The flour 
that had been milled was sold to 
other export markets. Some losses 
were sustained in these arrange- 
ments, he said, and other losses may 
be incurred in connection with other 
aspects of the transaction. These 
losses, however, have been taken into 
consideration in the estimated loss of 
$500,000 for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year which began Aug. 1, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Construction Firm 
Conferring on 
Mexican Elevators 


KANSAS CITY—A. R. Hettelsater 
and R. J. Bodman of the Jones-Het- 
telsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, are in Mexico City conferring 
with government officials there on 
proposed construction of grain eleva- 
tor space for the Mexican govern- 
ment. 








By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Contrary to some 
interpretations, the domestic sales 
policy of agricultural commodities 
owned or controlled by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. during 1949 does 
not represept bargain basement 
pricing, according to responsible of- 
ficials of that agency. 

For the calendar year 1949, CCC 
has announced that it will sell agri- 
cultural commodities owned or con- 
trolled by it at not less than the 
lowest of the following price choices: 

1. A price which will reimburse 
CCC for its costs. 

2. Ninety per cent of the parity 
price. 

3. A price halfway between the 
support price, if any, and parity. 

However, the bearish connotations 
ascribed to the new CCC sales pol- 
icy may be worthy of attention. Since 
CCC will, under’ the new sales pol- 
icy, be able to sell in domestic mar- 
kets basic commodities at 90% of 
parity, definitely lower than pres- 
ent domestic sales restriction of 
100% of parity, this is interpreted 
as a check rein on any big bulges 
in the grain markets. In 1949 CCC 
will have—to the extent that it ac- 
quires grains under its loan pro- 
grams through default—a threat to 
market prices higher than their low- 
est published sales price. It is felt 
in some quarters that this threat 
will act just as effectively as any 
price control regulation over these 
commodities, depending, of course, on 
the amount of grain available to 
CCC to market. 

On the other hand, many doubt 
that the administration would risk 
producer disapproval by openly 
breaking markets by offering its 
stocks at lower prices than the mar- 
kets were paying. 


Must Sell at Parity 

Up to Dec. 31, 1948, in regard to 
the basic commodities, CCC was re- 
stricted in domestic sales to dis- 
posal of them at not less than the 
full parity price, but that provision 
of the law expires on that date. Un- 
der the Aiken-Hope law, Titles 2 and 
3 of that statute go into effect Jan. 
1, 1950, and have the same sales 
policy limitations as the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced for 1949. In short, USDA is 
adopting as its domestic sales policy 
the same provisions of the Aiken- 
Hope law which will be effective 
Jan. 1, 1950. 

Throughout CCC and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
officials vigorously deny this new 
sales policy can be construed as bear- 
ish. They appear determined to ob- 
tain acquisition costs plus accrued 
charges at this time. 

The second choice in the sales pol- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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STATE PMA OFFICIALS SEEK 
90% OF PARITY GUARANTEES 


National Conference of Farmer-Committeemen Also Rec- 
ommends Restoration of Commodity Credit Corp. 
Authority to Operate Grain Storage Facilities 


ST. LOUIS—A government support 
price for wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, 
rice and tobacco of not less than 90% 
of parity was recommended at the 
national conference of the Production 
and Marketing Administration in St. 
Louis, Dec. 8-10. Another recom- 
mendation was the restoration to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. of permis- 
sion to buy, lease and sell storage 
facilities. Stockpiling of major crops 
also was suggested. 

The conference was composed of 
members of the 48 state committees 
of farmers who are appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and who ad- 
minister through county and township 
committees the various PMA pro- 
grams, such as crop insurance, loans, 
soil conservation and the like. Al- 
though the recommendations of the 
conference are purely advisory, they 
are expected to carry some weight 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Congress as representative of farm- 
ers’ opinion. 

The committee recommendation on 
support prices, in addition to the 90% 
level of the six commodities named, 
also would make mandatory a price 
support of 90% of parity on certain 
non-basic commodities. These would 
be commodities whose producers can 
put into effect a plan for production 








KANSAS WHEAT QUEEN—The 
young lady all decked out in stems 
and heads of wheat was the surprise 
package during the banquet at the 
winter meeting of District 1, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, held in 
Wichita Dec. 4. She is Martha Walk- 


er, Dodge City, Kansas, cosmetolo- 
gist, attired in the dress she wore 
during a “Parade of the States” beau- 
ty pageant held in connection with a 
recent national convention of the 
cosmetologists’ association in Chica- 
go. Her appearance before the oper- 
atives was arranged by Mrs. William 
Riley, wife of the superintendent of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. Mrs. Riley also intro- 
duced Miss Walker to the approxi- 
mately 100 persons who attended the 
banquet. 


or marketing control, for increased 
consumption aids, for diversion to 
new uses, or a combination of these 
or other tools approved by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

On a second class of non-basic com- 
modities, those for which producers 
had made an effort to develop a sound 
program, the recommendation was 
for a support level of not less than 
75% of parity, to be continued if 
producers continue their efforts 
toward a sound program. 

For all other non-basic commodi- 
ties for which no program has been 
developed, the committee recommend- 
ed support at the discretion of the 
secretary and at a level to be deter- 
mined by him. 

The basic crops—wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton, tobacco and peanuts—now are 
supported at 90% of parity and in 
general will continue to be supported 
until Dec. 30, 1949. At that time, a 
bill passed by the 80th Congress, pro- 
vides that the support level range be- 
tween 60% and 90% of parity. Be- 
ginning in 1950, the support level for 
basic commodities will be fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture within 
the permissible range by a formula 
that provides lower percentages of 
parity in cases of surplus and higher 
percentages where the crop is in short 
supply. 

Most non-basic commodities con- 
tinue until the end of this month to 
enjoy support at 90% of parity under 
wartime legislation. Thereafter, until 
Jan. 1, 1950, they will be supported at 
a range between 60% and 90%. Be- 
ginning in 1950 the support price will 
vary from zero to 90% in some cases 
and from 60% to 90% in others. 

The committee also is recommended 
that parity calculations be revised 
to include the cost of farm labor. 

Another recommendation was that 
CCC be permitted to buy, lease or 
sell crop storage facilities. Other sug- 
gestions in the report were that CCC 
should buy storage bins in large 
quantities for resale to farmers at 
cost, and the committee asked that 
the amount of CCC owned storage fa- 
cilities be greatly increased. It was 
recommended that CCC build 150 mil- 
lion bushels of corn storage now. A 
similar increase was suggested for 
wheat bins. 

The price support committee also 
went on record in favor of retaining 
and expanding the national school 
lunch program. 

The PMA’s Committee on Conser- 
vation recommended that the govern- 
ment spend at least $300 million in 
1950 to help farmers carry out soil 
building and soil and water conserva- 
tion practices. This should be _ in- 
creased to $500 million in 1951, the 
committee said. For 1949, about $260 
million has been set aside for this 
purpose. 

The conservation group asked that 
the agency’s conservation program 
offer assistance to farmers in seed- 
ing former crop land to grasses and 
legumes as a soil conservation meas- 
ure. Asserting that much land was 
taken from this type of crop to pro- 
duce badly needed food grains during 
the war and reconstruction years, the 
committee further suggested that 


price support be extended to produc- 
tion of perennial grass and legume 
seed to be used for hay and pasture. 

The committee also recommended 
that the present maximum of $750 
on soil conservation payments to 
farmers should be increased to the 
$10,000 it once was. 

PMA’s Committee on Marketing 
recommended that national authority 
be provided “for a stand-by program 
to furnish food assistance to low-in- 
come families during periods of low 
employment.” This, said the commit- 
tee, would establish ‘‘a floor under 
levels of consumption.” It asked that 
such a program be tested in the near 
future. 

Elimination of the present legisla- 
tive bar on paid employment of re- 
gional, state and county information 
personnel also was recommended by 
the committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ISSUE OFFERED BY 
MICHIGAN BAKERIES, INC. 


A new issue of 67,500 shares of 
$20 par value, 542% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock and 67,000 
shares of $1 par value common stock 
of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., was of- 
fered recently by a banking group 
headed by S. R. Livingstone & Co. 
and First of Michigan Corporation. 
The preferred stock is priced at $20 
a share and the common at $5.25 a 
share. 

Net proceeds will be used to re- 
deem 5,968 shares of ovtstanding $1 
non-cumulative prior preference stock 
at $20 a share; to redeem 4,425 
shares of outstanding $7 cumulative 
preferred stock at $100 a share. The 
balance will provide a major portion 
of funds required for completion of 
the company’s new Grand Rapids 
plant. 
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Additional Last 
Quarter “48 Export 
Quotas Approved 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations were 
approved during the week ended Dec. 
3 by the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

1. 12,500 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to Iran— 
commercial procurement, October- 
December shipment. 

2. 54,000 tong tons of corn allocat- 
ed to France—PMA procurement, Oc- 
tober-December shipment. 

3. 4,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of flour allocated to French 
West Africa—commercial procure- 
ment, October-December shipment. 

4. 54,000 long tons of wheat and 
24,000 tong tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour allocated to Italy; wheat, 
PMA procurement; flour, commercial, 
October-December shipment. 

5. 27,000 long tons of wheat allo- 
cated to Switzerland—PMA procure- 
ment, October-December shipment. 

6. The following seed allocations 
were approved as supplements to the 
1948-49 allocation: Alsike clover— 
2,596,000 lb. to the Department of the 
Army for Bizone, Germany (PMA), 
135,000 lb. to France (commercial) 
and 77,000 lb. to Austria (commer- 
cial); Red Clover— 649,000 Ib. to the 
department of the Army for Bizone, 
Germany (PMA), 220,000 lb. to the 
Department of the Army for Japan 
(PMA). 

7. 6,600,000 Ib. of lard and 6,600,000 
lb. of soybean oil allocated to France 
—commercial procurement. 





Senate and FTC Act to Clarify 


Confusion in Pricing Decisions 


WASHINGTON A hope _ that 
some clarification of the confused 
situation concerning delivered pric- 
ing systems created by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision upholding a 
Federal Trade Commission conten- 
tion which declared them in violation 
of the Robinson-Patman Act is found 
in cooperative action planned here 
last week. 

Robert E. Freer, FTC chairman, 
has announced the appointment of 
Robert B. Dawson of that agency to 
confer with the special counsel for 
the Senate sub-committee which has 
been conducting hearings on the mat- 
ter. 

The appointment of Mr. Dawson 
followed an agreement between Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.), chairman 
of the sub-committee, that FTC 
should meet with William Simon, 
committee counsel, to explore the 
“question of whether it is possible 
without amendment of the law 
against conspiracy and discrimination 
to remove such confusion as now ex- 
ists among businessmen over the le- 
gality of geographical pricing meth- 
ods.” 

Speakers Against Ban 

A large majority of the business- 
men witnesses who have appeared 
before the Capehart committee have 
spoken against the present ban on 
basing point and delivered price sys- 
tems. 

In rebuttal, FTC officials have re- 
plied that the high court decision and 
the FTC position is that geographi- 


cal price systems are not illegal per 
se, but only when they are arrived 
at through concerted action by an in- 
dustry and where they result in dis- 
crimination. As a result of the ap- 
proval of the FTC position by the 
Supreme Court, the cement and stee! 
industries have abandoned basing 
point pricing and are now selling 
their products on a mill-door pricé 
basis. 
Price Advantage Charged 


Industrial fabricators of  stee 
charge that this new system give: 
the manufacturer whose plant is situ 
ated nearby to the steel producer a! 
advantage over those remote fron 
the steel mill. Under a basing poini 
price system the steel producer equal- 
ized prices to all customers throug] 
either freight absorption or by charg 
ing phantom freight. 

Unless some quick decision i 
reached between the special FT‘ 
representative and committee coun 
sel, it is likely that when the 81s 
Congress convenes, the work of th 
sub-committee will be continued un 
der Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo. 
who has already expressed strong in- 
terest in the subject. 


——— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VOTES 40c DIVIDENDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has declared two divi- 
dends of 40¢ a share each, one pay- 
able Jan. 3 and the other payable 
Dec. 24 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 16. 
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of Alleged Illegal Discounts 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The _ Federal 
Trade Commission may shortly be 
more active in the feed trade be- 
cause of certain aggressive trade 
practices which appear on the sur- 
face to be in violation of provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Amendment 
to the Clayton Act. 


At present time the FTC activi- 
ties are under the scrutiny of a sen- 
ate subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.). This in- 
vestigation generally concerns the 
use of basing point and zone price 
systems which are used systemati- 
cally by an industry to arrive at 
uniform delivered prices for prod- 
ucts. 

Although the FTC is under critical 
fire at this time, it still retains many 
activities which have been generally 
aecepted by the courts. 


Discounts Reported 


From trade information disclosed 
here in certain eastern feed markets 
it is alleged that some feed manufac- 
turers in attempting to open up new 
retail outlets have been offering ad- 


USDA Develops 
Low-Cost Method 
for Potato Flour 


WASHINGTON — Research work- 
ers at the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Philadelphia, have developed 
a method of making potato flour from 
whole potatoes with the use of steam 
tube driers at a cost of about one 
third below that for standard grades 
of potato flour now made. 

The process was described by Rod- 
erick K. Eskew, head of the labora- 
tory’s engineering and development 
division, at a meeting of the Potato 
Association of America, held in Pitts- 
burgh recently. 

The process, he said, is cheaper be- 
cause it converts whole potatoes that 
are ground through a hammermill, 
skins and all, and dried in a steam 
tube drier instead of the conventional 
drum drier. 

In the process, raw potatoes are 
washed, inspected to eliminate spoil- 
age, and then ground. A small amount 
of sulfur dioxide is added to keep 
the ground potatoes from turning 
dark. After grinding, they are dried, 
then the material is run through a 
second hammermill, screened into 
flour and meal, and bagged. The low- 
cost flour is light cream in color, only 
slightly darker than the conventional 
product. 

Laboratory officials estimate that 
potato flour can be produced by this 
method for about $39 a ton, exclusive 
of the cost of the potatoes or sales 
expenses. This processing cost is 
about two thirds that of standard 
white potato flour. 

Details of the new. process are 
available in a mimeographed publica- 
tion recently issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemis- 
try—AIC-209, “Producing Food and 
Flour from White Potatoes with 
Steam Tube Driers.” 





ditional discount attractions to pro- 
mote business. These attractions are 
said to have been offered to milk 
collection depots to handle certain 
brands of formula feeds. These dis- 
counts are said to be larger than 
those available to local feed dealers. 

If this condition is true, it appears 
that the companies using the larger 
discount as an incentive may be in 
violation of the Robinson-Patman Act 
since the same discount is not being 
made available to all buyers in the 
same class. 

However, it may be that the manu- 
facturers in this instance are merely 
transferring their sales outlets to an- 
other type of distribution, and if they 
close out their old dealerships as they 
expire and extend their operations 
through milk depots it may be that 
they are entirely within their rights. 
Yet it appears that they cannot con- 
duct their operations on a discrim- 
inatory discount basis between the 
new type of outlet and their old 
dealer contracts. 


Threaten Appeal to FTC 


However, the new type of operation 
has antagonized trade elements 
which are threatening to appeal to 
the FTC for relief. 

They point out that the milk de- 
pot fails to perform any intermediate 
sales or service function. It seems 
that with a decline in fluid milk 
sales in eastern areas the milk depots 
are willing to take on these addition- 
al operations. It is admitted even by 
the critics of the alleged new sales 
technique that the milk depot may 
be an ideal sales outlet since the 
producer in delivering milk may find 
it convenient to perform the feed 
delivery function on his return trip. 

The dairy industry with its current 
unstable price structure provides a 
natural outlet for this type of pro- 
motion, it is asserted. 

The trade critics say that with the 
improvement in the operations of 
the small feed mixers, some larger 
companies are finding competition 
onerous and are going beyond the 
limits prescribed by the FTC. 

The broader danger to the feed in- 
dustry is that if the FTC should be 
requested to move in this direction 
it might find cause to explore the en- 
tire operations of the industry, in- 
cluding uniform delivered or zone 
prices. 

While the matter of delivered or 
zone price systems is the present sub- 
ject of the most confused contro- 
versy, most businessmen are cur- 
rently operating on the principle that 
these pricing methods are illegal un- 
der the recent decisions of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the cement and 
steel industry cases. The subcommit- 
tee headed by Sen. Capehart is ex- 
pected to continue its hearings under 
the 81st Congress when Sen. Edwin 
C. Johnson (D., Colo.) takes over the 
chairmanship. 

The uncertainty regarding deliv- 
ered or zone price systems is charac- 
terized by government officials as un- 
real and a smoke-screen under which 
entrenched industry is trying to 
break down the anti-trust laws. FTC 
officials say that these delivered, zone 
or basing point price systems are il- 
legal only when they are used sys- 
tematically by an industry to dis- 
criminate against competition. Busi- 
nessmen, however, are fearful that 
because the freight rate pattern re- 
sults in uniform delivered prices they 
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FTC Probe Threatened Because 


may unknowingly be guilty of dis- 
crimination when they absorb freight 
charges or charge phantom freight 
in equalizing their delivered prices 
between distant and nearby custo- 
mers. 
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NAVARRE ELEVATOR PLANNED 


ABILENE, KANSAS — The Na- 
varre Farmers’ Cooperative elevator 
will construct a new 150,000 bu. grain 
elevator at a cost of $90,000, accord- 
ing to John Nagely, Navarre, eleva- 
tor manager. Construction of the 
huge steel and concrete elevator was 
approved at a recent meeting of the 
cooperative board members, and will 
begin as soon as steel is available, 
Mr. Nagely said. The structure will 
be ready for use by harvest time next 
fall. 
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LARD EXPORTS TO MEXICO 
WILL BE CENTRALIZED 


WASHINGTON—Imports of lard 
to Mexico will continue through the 
Nacional Distribudora exclusively, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce has 
announced. Through this centralized 
import control the Mexican govern- 
ment subsidizes the sale price of lard 
in that country. 

Export licenses for the first quar- 
ter of 1949 will be issued by the Office 
of International Trade to exporters 
holding accepted orders from the 
Mexican importing agency. Mexico 
will continue to buy lard from U.S. 
suppliers on the present procurement 
basis through which 75% of the 
quota will be filled from traditional 
exporters of lard to that country and 
the remaining 25% will be filled from 
newcomers in the field. 








Peter E. Bowers 


MANAGES GARNAC MIDWEST- 
ERN—Appointed manager of the 
newly - formed Garnac Midwestern 
Grain Co., Kansas City, is Peter E. 
Bowers, above, former director of 
the Kansas City office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Mr. Bowers’ 
offices have been established in the 
Board of Trade Building, and the 
firm will contact Southwestern grain, 
milling and elevator interests for ex- 
port of grain and grain products. F. 
R. Hediger, New York, is president 
of the company, and H. R. Schmid, 
formerly of New York and now a 
resident of Kansas City, is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 





Commerce Survey Reveals Varying 
Situations in Latin American Credits 


A brief sketch of the credit outlook 
for 1949 among Latin American coun- 
tries appeared recently in the World 
Trade News of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce as follows: 

Argentine reserves of gold and for- 
eign exchanges are seriously reduced; 
present receipts do not equal current 
demands for exchange. Controls have 
reduced imports but earlier commit- 
ments must be met. Anticipated in- 
flux of ECA dollars has not mater- 
ialized, but Argentina can do much to 
improve her position. 

Present Bolivian import restric- 
tions are expected to be maintained 
even though the market for tin is 
strong and receipts from tin the 
highest in history. 

Further slow improvement in col- 
lections from Brazil is expected for 
1949. Collection position of various 
banks being equalized; drafts over 
45 days now granted priority on an 
exchange. 

Chilean collections are reported 
showing improvement. Foreign ex- 
change commitments in 1948 kept 
within limits of available exchange. 

Income from foreign trade in Co- 
lombia is higher than previous years, 
but still is not sufficient to meet de- 
mands on exchange reserves. Appli- 
cations for exchange to pay for im- 
ports are gradually accumulating. 
Rumors of impending change in con- 
trol system have created uncertainty 
in 1949 outlook. 

Delays up to six months in effecting 
collections in Costa Rica are still be- 
ing reported on imports of essential 
goods. 

Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 


Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras and Pan- 
ama are all reported to be current 
on collections and in a strong posi- 
tion for 1949. 

Ecuadoran control system is still 
causing most of the difficulties in re- 
ceiving payments since the credit pic- 
ture in Ecuador is generally favor- 
able. 

The Mexican situation is still 
changeable awaiting announcement of 
exchange rate which the Bank of 
Mexico will support. The trend runs 
toward restricting imports from the 
U.S., but credit conditions should 
prove fair in 1949. 

Stringent controls in Nicaragua are 
still necessary to maintain balance 
between receipts and payments. 

The Paraguayan position is not ex- 
pected to improve during 1949, Col- 
lections are fairly current, but delays 
have become more frequent. Internal 
inflationary conditions may be more 
severe next year. 

The new government in Peru has not 
changed the exchange controls insti- 
tuted by the old government in Sep- 
tember. Collections have not suffered 
from excessive delays. 

Action by Uruguay in allowing the 
peso to decline in the free market 
is not taken as an indication of weak- 
ness in its foreign exchange position; 
the dollar exchange rate for imports 
has remained unchanged. Recent pur- 
chases for shipments to ECA coun- 
tries have strengthened reserves. 

Credit conditions should be good 
during 1949. Venezuela exchange po- 
sition is extremely strong and credit 
conditions should continue good in 
1949. 
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thusiastic about this distinctive flavor 












































BULK H ANDLING FLOUR SYSTEM therefore, does not come into contact and aroma, seeing in it a great boon 
with air or any foreign material to increased consumption of bread. 
from the time it is sealed in the bin Regardless of when the flour re- A 
INTERESTS BAKERS MILLERS at the mill until it reaches the screw ceived in a Tote Bin is used, the | 
? conveyor at the bakery. effect is the same as using freshly- 
— F. X. Novak, an inspector for the yong | flour. meat amg 4 — S 
{eres oe eee —) i ins- i te Department of Agri- that flour stored in a Tote Bin does 
rote Engineering, Inc., Experimental Installation at Zins ——, _ ——— —— not wneacge ay siguileana compantic . 
master Baking Co. Plant in Minneapolis Uses the Tote system installation at the change. i w. Wortman, Zinemaster I 
4 . ; j at he superintendent, reporte at analy- er 
Portable Aluminum Bins eager age MlncaBlen Boo the ses of flour stored in Tote Bins for son 
MINNEAPOLIS—Bakers and mill- top. A Tote Spinner discharges the sanitation features of the method of pate a — Rag = Rog 7 
ers in Minneapolis during the past flour horizontally in the bin, elimi- bulk handling of flour. He listed os denen tien tin to — 
two weeks have been watching the nating the natural angle of repose. A among the advantages of the sys- tial So, aleuee aan tenth of 1% i bes 
progress of an experimental installa- jogger mechanism upon which the tem the following points: Elimina- In the opinion of G. Cullen Thorane pr 
tion of the Tote system of bulk han- bin rests during filling jolts the bin tion of the possibility of rodent con- ice ails ten. Wieaaaneiie hae 
dling of flour from the mill to the from 9 to 14 times a minute in or- tamination, elimination of the pos- b cg tegen ~s ete I 
» wail 3 ‘ in the der to compact the flour. The cam- sibility of extraneous matter cling- 4m De made to periorm satistactorily abl 
bakery. The mill and bakery in 7 ; th teri f th tain- in the bakery without aging because Ita 
test are General Mills, Inc., and the and-knee-joint arrangement of the (ng to the exterior of the contain © ds cea Guaiedn Ol einai 
Zinsmaster Baking Co. jogger drops the bin about one inch. ers from being carried into the flour © lecti phen co in a tio! 
Details of the Tote system were The dimensions of the bin were 8 it is dumped, and elimination of “an matin pe jasaniouiea is 1 
presented to a number of bakers and selected to permit fitting them into mest — of the flour dust in the Conan ot ta fo. Ths em, I 
millers at a luncheon Dec. 7. Repre- trucks and railroad cars. Twenty-two baking p ants. Gecutieh talatiaiian af ths Gain tim of | 
sentatives of the Tote organization, bins may be loaded in a 40-ft. car Patent applications have been filed cue ts te Genes week te gar 
Zinsmaster Baking Co., and General and a 50-ft. car can accommodate 28 0n the system and the mechanical oe out, ee aien On nan Pie has 
Mills, Inc, reported on ‘aspects of the _ bins. division of General Mills, Inc., has oe the use of freshly-milled flour . son 
new technique for handling flour. In loading the bins in boxcars, a entered into a contractual arrange- results in better bread. iy con 
The Tote system, developed by pneumatically inflated rubber mat- ment with the Tote organization to ‘The tastaliation at the Mhasmester i hee 
Tote Engineering, Inc., Seattle tress is used to fill out the space make the Tote Spinner and the Tote plant is temporary. It merely re- ; ng 
Wash., centers around the use of in the center of the car to prevent dolter for we in loading the bins places the dumping of flour by hand : = 
eae ; co aes sites shifting of the bins in transit and at the mills, and also the Tote Tilt, Presb ‘ ter 
aluminum alloy bins, 42 in. wide by § . : : e : In the event results justify perma- { pe 
48 in. deep and 68 in. high, with a absorb the jolts. Return freight for use in emptying the containers oath tentelbation af tee euetems thane ce 
peter of om 3,000 to 3.500 Ib, charges on the empty bins are now @t the bakeries. Distribution and sales call for the emptying pet nt ri Phi 
flour. The bins stand on four legs under consideration and a rate is ex- policies for making the equipment be installed in the mixing room ad- . cr 
which afford four inches clearance pected to be established sometime ebconggeeeey to the industries involved jacent to the mixers. The bins would i rs 
between the bottom of the bin and after the first of the coming year. ee ae prceets val mil]  D@ lifted to the third floor for emp- a 
lM arsces NS MMAIME PY ae Kimptying Mechaniam to bakery either in trucks where (08. rauher than having, the four |) 
The legs and the top corners are At the bakery, emptying the bin short hauls are involved, or may be = yator legs. < 
designed for “nesting” so that the is handled by a tilting mechanism loaded compactly in boxcars for rail- The major change in baking re- I 
bins may be stacked two or three = i rae ae a. road shipment. ported after the use of flour from : - 
high in the warehouse. Charge Goor Mito & Hopper anuve t _—_ , . the Tote Bin is that absorption was : ae 
The bin is equipped with two open- 8Crew conveyor. This piece of equip- — pig pining — down about 3%. This, of course, re- Bs 
ings. A circular hatch at the top is ment is bought outright by the bak- Harry W. Zinsmaster, president of sults from the fact that the bin is ‘ on 
—— : sien ha 4 i | (ery: When the bin is placed on the’ the Zinsmaster Baking Co., said after sealed when it is filled and there " on 
= poll ioe ong! bin - ood a. rack, it is tilted into a 45° angle the bins had been in use in the com- jg little moisture loss in the flour. ie] Sov 
reve dua’ 42-in ain . pont so that the bottom and the sides’ pany’s plant for several days, that No changes in mixing, fermenta- id this 
for emptying the i “This doow ig Of the bin become part of a hop- flour transported in the Tote bin pro- tion or other phases of the baking : of : 
: Zi 4 * . , per. A vibrating mechanism is built duced better bread “than we pro- operation, other than allowi f cat 
38 in. wide by 18 in. high. Both open- . P P , fl Pp ’ ; ng for 
ings are sealed with easily remove- into the tilt rack to loosen the com- duced in an average run using flour the reduced absorption, were made, to 
able rubber gaskets. Both doors are pacted flour and_under normal con- aged in the bakery.” Mr. Wortman reported. mn | 
provided for sealing in the closed po- ditions about 45 minutes time Us Outstanding observation was that aes, wx ee eee kel wikia 
ition with wire seals normally required to empty a bin. the bread produced using the Tote 
" pong rn The front of the bin nests into the system had a distinctive flavor and JOHN KENNEDY DIES WI 
In the bakery, the bin — cee against rubber gaskets. aroma which was attributed to the TORONTO—John Kennedy, one of 
bulk storage bin until the flour is The bins are hermetically sealed use of freshly milled flour. The the most widely known exporting 
used. at the mill after filling and the wire ‘“wheaty” aroma of freshly-milled flour brokers, died at his home in h 
The Filling Mechanism seal on the rectangular door is not flour is transferred to bread baked Toronto after a prolonged illness, Dec. offi 
The Tote bin is filled at the mill broken until the bin is in position from this flour, it is reported. Bak- 6. He was buried Dec. 8 in Mount ; ers 
through the circular hatch at the on the tilt rack and the door is ing industry observers have been en- Pleasant Cemetery, Toronto. F pla 
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BULK HANDLING EQUIPMENT—The three pictures above show the prin- approximately 3,000 Ib. flour when loaded. The center picture shows the or 
cipal pieces of equipment for handling Tote Bins in the Tote System of bulk Tote Tilt Racks used for emptying the loaded bins. A screw conveyor carries Arc 
handling. The picture at the left, taken in the Minneapolis plant of General the flour away as it is discharged from the box. The picture on the right me 
Mills, Inc., shows one of the aluminum alloy boxes on the Tote Jolter dur- shows a Tote Bin in tilted position on the rack during the emptying process. mo 
ing the filling process. The flour is thrown horizontally into the box to A vibrator mounted on the supporting beam loosens the compacted flour. her 
eliminate the natural angle of repose. The jolter mechanism raises the When the bin is empty the rack is lowered to the horizontal position and on 





box and drops it from 9 to 14 times a minute to compact the flour. A fork- 


the bin is removed. The center and right pictures were taken at the Zins- gat 
lift truck is used at the mill and bakery to handle the boxes, which contain 


master Baking Co. plant in Minneapolis. 
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European Wheat 
Acreage About 
Same as Year Ago 


LONDON—Continued mild weath- 
er in western Europe, together with 
some rain in most areas has aided 
the germination of the winter wheat 
crops. Acreages are above last year 
in some countries and down in others, 
but the over-all coverage will be 
about the same as last year. 

Rainfall has been less than desir- 
able or safe in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy and growers say that precipita- 
tion will have to increase if progress 
is to be satisfactory. 

Lack of moisture is also a point 
of major concern to growers in Hun- 
gary, Roumania and Bulgaria. There 
has been no appreciable rainfall for 
some weeks and the position is be- 
coming difficult. Germination has not 
been satisfactory. Winter wheat sow- 
ings in Poland are 14% up on last 
year. The actual area sown to all win- 
ter grain crops is 14,696,000 acres, 
according to an official announcement. 
This represents an increase of 864,000 
acres over 1947. The Polish govern- 
ment has repeated the declaration 
that it will increase its exports of 
grain in 1949. Deals are expected to 
be made with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and with Germany. 

In Russia, plowing and sowing ap- 
pear to have been carried out satis- 
factorily on expanded acreages. Great 
emphasis appears to have been placed 
on the importance of sowing this fall 
on land plowed in the spring, and in 
sowing in the spring on land plowed 
this fall, as well as the exclusive use 
of selected seed. The universal appli- 
cations of these practices is expected 
to insure a substantial improvement 
in yields. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIED CLUB 
TO INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE—Installation of new 
officers of the Wisconsin Flour & Bak- 
ers’ Allied Trades Assn. will take 
place during the association’s annual 
Christmas party at the Wisconsin 
Club Dec. 17. 

Wives of members will be guests 
of the association. Cocktails will pre- 
cede an 8 p.m. dinner, with a pro- 
gram of entertainment, including ex- 
change of gifts and awarding of at- 
tendance prizes, being arranged by 
Richard Anderson, Procter & Gam- 
ble, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and C. P. McNamara, 
branch manager of Morton Salt Co., 
who will be master of ceremonies for 
the event. 

New officers for 1949 are Mr. An- 
derson, president; Jack Mikula, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., vice president; 
Carl F. Meyer, The Northwestern 
Miller-The American Baker and edi- 
tor of Master Baker, secretary-treas- 
urer, 
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$2,500,000 FLAX CARGO 
ARRIVES AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—What is believed to be 
the most valuable cargo of flaxseed 
or grain ever to be shipped—an 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. consign- 
ment of 447,049 bu. flaxseed worth 
more than $2,500,000—was brought 
here recently by the Emory L. Ford 
on its final voyage of the 1948 navi- 
gation season from Duluth. 

The 447,049 bu., according to Phil- 
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ip S. Duff, Minneapolis, A-D-M vice 
president in charge of flaxseed opera- 
tions, represent about 250 cars of flax 
harvested in the Northwest this sum- 
mer in the second largest crop on 
record, 50 million bushels. The flax- 
seed will be winter stored aboard the 
Ford until early spring, Mr. Duff 
explained, when it will be removed to 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Dellwood 
elevator and linseed mill here. 
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N.W. FEED GROUP HEARS 
STORY OF GRAIN MARKET 


MINNEAPOLIS — “The Story of 
the Grain Market,” a lecture illus- 
trated with lantern slides, was pre- 
sented by representatives of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade at a dinner 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. at the Radisson Ho- 
tel Dec. 13. 

F. C. Bisson, director of public 
relations for the Chicago board, made 
introductory remarks and answered 
questions concerning the presentation 
made by Harry Short, assistant pub- 
lic relations director. Mr. Short’s talk 
covered the marketing operations car- 
ried on at Chicago and at other com- 
modity exchanges. 

David K. Steenbergh, publisher of 
the Feed Bag and executive secretary 
of the Central Retail Feed Dealers 
Assn., outlined plans for the National 
Feed Industry Show which is sched- 
uled for June 6-8 at the Milwaukee 
Municipal Auditorium. Mr. Steen- 
bergh is co-manager of the show. 

A total of 132 members and guests 
attended the meeting. The first 1949 
meeting of the group is scheduled for 
Feb. 14 at the Radisson Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 
DRIVES PLANNED IN 1949 


CHICAGO — Nutrition leaders in 
several states are planning to present 
their respective legislatures with bills 
requiring white flour and white bread 
to be enriched, according to a recent 
announcement of the Millers National 
Federation. 

Laws of this kind are now on the 
statute books in 23 states as well as 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

“Enrichment bills should have the 
support of millers in states where 
they come up for consideration,” the 
federation urged. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS PARTY HELD 
BY BAKERS CLUB, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe annual Christ- 
mas party of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
held at the club quarters in the Hotel 
Shelton Dec. 7, attracted a turnout 
of 120 members, a record attendance 
at a party of this type. 

The party was staged in a holiday 
atmosphere complete with illuminat- 
ed Christmas tree and floral arrange- 
ments, making a perfect seasonal set- 
ting for the cocktail hour and buffet 
supper. The annual affair was ar- 
ranged by the entertainment commit- 
tee headed by Charles P. Oliver. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 18 


BUFFALO—The annual Christmas 
party of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo, an event that has been held 
many years and is always eagerly 
anticipated by the flour, feed and 
grain of the city and allied concerns, 
will be held on Dec. 18, on the trad- 
ing floor of the exchange. It will 
start with a cocktail hour at 12:30 
p.m., followed by a buffet dinner at 
1:30 p.m. Then will come dancing 
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BAKERY OUTLET IN DRUG STORE—Two large drugstores in the 
Minneapolis area have recently added complete bakery departments. 
Operated as a concession of Willard’s Pastry Shops, the counters cater 
to impulse and after-hours business, but also take orders for wedding 
cakes and otherwise use merchandising practices of the independent 
retail bakery. In the photograph above, Mrs. Edna Johnson rearranges 
the department’s well-stocked showcases and shelves. 





and other entertainment. The party 
this year will be limited to not over 
300. Tickets are $6. The committee 
arranging the affair consist of Jerry 
DuRant, Continental Grain Co., chair- 
man; George Kaiser, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; Fred Haller, Bison 
Grain Co.; Frank Smith, Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., and Ralph Popps, South- 
well Grain & Feed Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINNIPEG GRAIN MEN 
TO HEAR ECONOMIST 


WINNIPEG—R. S. Vaile, profes- 
sor of economics at the. University of 
Minnesota, will be the guest speaker 
at the Grain Men’s Lecture Club 
meeting to be held in the trading 
room of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change the evening of Dec. 16. Prof. 
Vaile’s subject will be “Futures Mar- 
kets and the Place of Speculation and 
Short Selling.” 


“BREAC 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES RAMOS NAMED TO 
HERRING COMPANY STAFF 


KANSAS CITY—Wayne Herring 
of Herring Sales Co., Kansas City, 
this week announced the appointment 
of James Ramos to the sales staff of 
the feed ingredient brokerage com- 
pany. It is planned that Mr. Ramos 
will eventually specialize in the sale 
of certain ingredients. He has been a 
lifelong resident of Kansas City and 
formerly was with the Ralston Purina 














Co. before serving two and one half 
years in the navy. He is married and 
has one child. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE WHEAT GROWERS 
TO GET INCREASED PRICE 


Wheat growers in Argentina are to 
receive higher prices for their 1948- 
49 wheat, according to the recom- 
mendation of the National Economic 
Council. The recommended price of 
23 pesos per 100 kilograms ($1.86 bu.) 
for bagged wheat on track at Buenos 
Aires would be the highest on rec- 
ord, exceeding by 24¢ bu. the price 
set at the beginning of last season. 
Latest reports indicate that the har- 
vest now beginning will yield about 
180 million bushels, compared with 
the 1947-48 outturn of 250 million 
bushels. 
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MANKATO FIRM TO REMODEL 


MANKATO, KANSAS—The Man- 
kato (Kansas) Grain Co., a subsid- 
iary of the Simpson-Evans-Labourn 
Grain Co. of Salina, Kansas, has an- 
nounced intentions of building a new 
grain office and remodeling parts of 
the present structures on the com- 
pany’s property. After the new office 
building is completed a 24-ft. section 
will be added on the top of the ele- 
vator. Loading out scales will be in- 
stalled and the bins will be increased 
in size. 








PMA Covers West, East Coast Needs 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration was in 
the market twice last week for flour. On Dec. 8, the PMA purchased 428,400 
sacks (929,628 bu. wheat equivalent) for delivery to West Coast ports by 
Jan. 20. Prices paid were $5.10@5.15 sacked. Offerings by mills on the 
Pacific request totaled 1,144,600 sacks. On Dec. 10, the PMA accepted 522,200 
sacks (1,164,566 bu. wheat equivalent) for East Coast delivery by Jan. 20. 
Prices paid on the East Coast business were $5.34 for 80% extraction and 
$5.44 for 72% extraction. The week’s takings brought total flour purchases 
by the PMA since July 1, 1948, up to 11,141,000 sacks (24,479,243 bu. wheat 


equivalent). 


The Commodity Credit Corporation purchased 


7,257,710 bu. wheat, 


739,475 bu. corn and 328,230 bu. barley during the period from noon, Dec. 3, 
through Dec. 10. The wheat. purchases included 4,945,000 bu. through Kansas 
City, 140 bu. through Minneapolis, 1,136,939 through Chicago and 1,175,631 


through Portland. 


Cumulative purchases since July 1, 1948, are as follows: Wheat 174,500,- 
213 bu., barley 11,544,247, grain sorghums 10,502,140, rye, 1,842,857, oats 


3,340,500 and corn 12,341,075 bu. 
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FLOUR TRADE MOSTLY DULL, 
EXCEPT FOR SHORT SPURT 


— <> -—— 
Bakers Buy on Two Days of Last Week and PMA Takes 
Flour for West and East Coast Shipment— 


Private 


A couple of days of fairly brisk 
sales gave mills about half capacity 
business last week. Prior to and fol- 
lowing the spurt, however, interest 
was decidedly light. Bakers were 
more interested because of the lower 
wheat values, but general inclination 
was to stay with small-lot takings at 
least until after the turn of the year 
Purchase of sizeable amounts by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration accounted for part of the 
week’s sales. 


PRIVATE EXPORTS 
QUIET; PMA BUYS 


Export flour news is limited. Very 
little business was closed even with 


South American countries. Brazilian 
collections continue slow and new 
business is limited. Venezuela has 


furnished no demand since the revo- 
lution, but there is hope that when 
the provisionary government is oper- 
ating the demand will improve. Ja- 
maica accepted sizeable amounts of 
flour from several southwestern mills. 
Directions from Cuba are coming in 
good volume, but no new business is 
being put on the books. Supplemen- 
tary export allocations were re- 
vealed last week and the quotas in- 
cluded 24,000 long tons to Italy, 12,- 
500 to Iran and 4,000 to French West 
Africa. The Italians announced that 
they would buy direct from mills and 
if this is accomplished by the pur- 
chasing of cargo lots, the bidding 
probably will be limted to a few of 
the larger mills. 

The PMA bought 428,400 sacks on 
the Pacific Coast at $5.1005.15 and 
522,200 sacks on the east coast at 
$5.34 and $5.44 for 80% and 72%, 
respectively. 


SPRING FLOUR 
SALES QUIET 


Flour business with spring wheat 
mills was reported as anything but 
good last week. Sales amounted to 
52% of capacity, against 53% the 
previous week and 105.3% a year 
ago. Bakers were watching the de- 
clining trend in wheat and admitted 
that resultant lower flour prices were 
more in line with their ideas of val- 
ues, but that ingrained policy of con- 
fining purchases to small amounts for 
nearby needs remained too strong to 
bring about much business. Early this 
week some of the larger chains were 
asking for offers for January-Febru- 
ary shipment, but their indicated buy- 
ing levels were practically a_ full 
shipping difference between Minne- 
apolis and New York away from 
mills’ asking prices. Family trade 
also was quiet. Shipping directions on 
old orders were quiet to fairly good, 
with some mills pleasantly surprised 
at the movement during the usually 
dull pre-holiday season. 


SOUTHWEST MILLS SELL 
47% ON SPURT 


One or two days of fairly good 
activity boosted southwestern flour 
sales last week to 47% of capacity. 
This compares with 22° the previous 
week and 65% a year ago. Except for 
this short-lived buying period, trad- 
ing was very much like the previous 


<xports Mostly Quiet 


dull week. Export activity was very 
slow and PMA interest was confined 
to the Pacific region and to mills 
east of the Mississippi River. Buying 
never reached the round-lot stage 
during the outburst, but there was a 
greater volume of small orders. The 
trade is well booked for December 
and many for January, but bakers 
are reluctant to go beyond 30-60 
days. They now are waiting for the 
turn of the year and after that it 
probably will be for the opening of 
Congress. In other words, it is ap- 
parent that hand-to-mouth buying 
will continue throughout the rest of 
the crop year. Family bookings are 
in rather restricted amounts. 


CENTRAL STATES 
DEMAND LIMITED 


The flour market continues dull at 
Chicago, with buyers generally con- 
tent with hand-to-mouth purchases. 
Sales are confined to one and two- 
car lots for replacement purposes 
only. Family flour sales are scattered, 
and no future bookings are being 
made. Some scattered light buying 
was reported at St. Louis on the part 
of bakers whose stocks were low. 
However, buyers generally have been 
showing very little interest. The few 
bookings made consisted of prompt 
to 120-day shipment orders. Demand 
for clears is light, and offerings are 
limited. Bakers report demand good 
for sweet goods. 


EASTERN TRADE 
RATHER DULL 

Sales of flour at Buffalo have 
slowed down considerably. Most buy- 
ers have sufficient bookings and show 
no interest in making further com- 
mitments. Retail bakers are busy tak- 
ing advantage of holiday business, 
but if current predictions prove cor- 
rect, sales of this type will be some- 
what below last year. Sales in the 
Metropolitan New York market are 
light, with buyers placing orders only 
as flour is needed. Where quick ship- 
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ment is specified, some mills offer 
moderate concessions in price. 

At Philadelphia, flour buying is re- 
stricted. Part of the reluctance of 
bakers to buy is attributed to a low- 
er volume of sales, particularly of 
sweet goods. About the only flour 
sales are small lots for immediate 
shipment, which bakers need to keep 
in operation. Most shops have less 
flour on hand than they usually stock. 
Boston trade remains dull, with in- 
quiries the past week close to an ab- 
solute minimum. Mill representatives, 
however, showed no inclination to 
shade prices. Pittsburgh interest is 
not showing any expansion and little 
improvement is anticipated until aft- 
er the turn of the year. 


SOUTHERN INQUIRY 
IMPROVES 


While southeastern states flour 
trade still is small, business has im- 
proved a little among bakers. Nu- 
merous small to fair orders the past 
week broke the line of buying resis- 
tance. A few long term orders were 
included. However, buyers as a rule 
still are hoping for something and 
the uncertainty has not been suffi- 
ciently removed for them to change 
their cautious buying attitude. Direc- 
tions on old orders are better. New 
Orleans distributors reported a slight 
improvement in inquiry the past 
week, but actual sales are at low ebb. 


WESTERN TRADE LIGHT 
ASIDE FROM PMA 


Purchases of 428,400 sacks by the 
PMA featured Pacific Coast trade 
the past week, but the business was 
not evenly distributed and mills 
which failed to receive acceptances 
were having difficulty in maintaining 
operating schedules. Prices paid by 
the PMA were $5.10@5.15 sacked, de- 
livery at North Pacific Coast ports by 
Jan. 10. With settlement of the long- 
shoremen’s strike, shipping directions 
on old orders are showing some im- 
provement. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 89,368 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller,: repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
706,475 sacks, compared with 3,795,- 
843 in the previous week and 3,832,- 





Granulars Decline Brings More 


Inquiries, 


A substantial decline in durum pre- 
miums, with a resultant drop in gran- 


ulars values, brought the market 
more in line with many macaroni 
manufacturers’ ideas and created 


some interest last week. However, the 
time of the year is wrong for very 
much actual buying to occur, as most 
manufacturers prefer to wait until 
the holidays and year-end inventory 
period are out of the way. Tone of in- 
quiries, however, indicates that if the 
lower price basis holds, some im- 
provement in buying may be expected 
in January. 

Somewhat larger receipts of du- 
rum, coupled with an indifferent de- 
mand from mills, reduced premiums 
on choice milling types by about 4¢ 
bu. last week. The trading basis was 
switched to the May future and as 
the period closed, best milling types 
were quoted 18¢ over May. Durum 
granulars were quoted at $5.45 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, a drop of about 15¢ 


But Little Business 


sack from a week ago. 

Shipping directions on old granulars 
orders were rather thin, with some 
mills reporting reduced operating 
schedules. This is considered more or 
less normal prior to the holiday pe- 
riod. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Dec. 11, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 
2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.38% @2.40\% 
Amber or better.... 
Amber or better.... 2.27 


Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.214% @2.31% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.18% @2.29% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 


Fancy 
Choice 2 
Choice 3 





parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 
Wkiy. Wkly. %o 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duc tion pacity 


Dec 5-11 10 222,000 142 64 





Prev. week 13 26 18¢ 7 
Year ago 12 255,601 267, 105 
"Crop year 
productio.. 
July 1-Dec. 11, 1948 ...ccccececs 4,507,304 
Seay BeEee. EB, BEET occ cccviscces 5,467,431 
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043 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,099,531 and three years ago 
3,749,727. There was an increase of 
17,000 sacks in the Southwest over 
a week ago and 26,000 in Buffalo 
while production decreased 54,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 70,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 9,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEEDS EASIER 
ON HOLIDAY APATHY 


—~<>— 
Demand Slackens and Moderate Mill 
Offerings Exceed Open Market 
Wants—Formula Trade Quiet 








Millfeeds have run into pre-holiday 
apathy which has cut about $2 ton 
from their value the past week. Ex- 
cept for the occasional bargain hunt- 
ers, who are always present, demand 
has dropped back to very low ebb. 
Offerings are not especially heavy, 
but exceed current trade needs. 

Sharply colder weather developed 
over the Northwest the past several 
days and placed a heavier mainte- 
nance drain on feed supplies, but this 
has not yet shown up in replacement 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 239.8 as of 
Dec. 7, up 1 point for the week. 
The feed grain index was 207.4, 
up 4 points. 











demand for formula feeds. Millers re- 
port current transactions still of the 
small volume type for reasonably 
quick shipment. 

It is difficult for mills to plan their 
operating schedules more than 48 
hours ahead and the general run of 
plants is at about two thirds of capac- 
ity. Feeders are unusually sensitive 
to formula feed price changes. If the 
lists go up definite resistance is 
shown. If they go down, feeders hold 
off for more decline. 

The holiday season and year-end 
inventory time also contribute to the 
indifference of dealers in taking on 
sizable feed stocks, millers report. 

Costs of feedstuffs nationally have 
advanced materially since the begin- 
ning of the feeding season Oct. 1, 
despite generous supplies and lower 
prices of corn, the Production and 
Marketing Administration market 
news service reports. The index of 
feedstuff prices gained about 26 points 
from Oct. 1 to date, while the feed 
grain index declined nine points. On 
Dec. 7, bran was $9 ton higher than 
at the first of October. Middlings and 
shorts, on the other hand, were about 
$2 ton lower. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,220 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 54,975 tons 
in the week previous and 58,695 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Croj 
year production to date totals 1,361,- 
954 tons as compared with 1,431,297 
tons in the corresponding period a4 
year ago. 


BRLAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——< 


WAGNER PAYS 50c 
The Wagner Baking Corp. recent 
ly voted a 50¢ year-end dividend, pay 
able Dec. 27 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Dec. 17. 
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Wheat Futures Run Into 


Wave of Selling 


Prices Lose More Than 5c Bu. on Increased Farmer Selling 
and Slow Milling Demand—Easier CCC Sales Policy a Factor 


A moderate increase in producer 
selling of wheat, coupled with a pre- 
holiday slackening in milling and ex- 
port demand, resulted in an easier 
tone in wheat futures prices last 
week. Final figures show losses of 
1@5%¢ bu. as compared with a week 
ago. ‘ 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
exchanges Dec. 13 were: Chicago— 
December $2.37%, May $2.27% @2.28, 
July $2.09%4@2.09%, September 
S2.08% @2.08%; Minneapolis — De- 
cember $2.28, May $2.215% @2.21%; 
iXansas City—December $2.24%, May 
S2.17%, July $1.98%4 @1.99. 

Recent firmness which took open 
narket values well above federal 

van levels apparently induced some 
producers to release wheat more free- 
iv. Need of funds for Christmas and 

ar-end tax requirements also con- 
ibuted to the freer selling policy. 
ihe larger marketings came at a time 
hen milling demand was at low 
ebb, because of light flour sales, and 
other buying was experiencing pre- 
liday dullness. 


CCC Sales Policy Changed 

Statistically, the wheat situation is 
Learish. Stocks. Dec. 1 for milling, ex- 
port or carryover amounted to 826.3 
inillion bushels, or 90 million more 
than on that date a year ago and 
160.7 million more than the 1942-46, 
average for Dec. 1. An announcement 
of a drastically changed wheat sales 
policy by the CCC late in the week 
vave the market a downward jolt. 
Instead of holding its stocks for full 
parity, the government agency now 
has three alternatives: (1) cost of 
the products to the government, (2) 
90% of parity, or (3) half way be- 
tween the support price, if any, and 
full parity, with certain exceptions. 
This was taken to mean that the gov- 
ernment holdings will be put in 
keener competition with private 
stocks. 

Additional snow further improved 
the conditions for the dormant win- 
ter wheat crop. Reports from Canada, 
however, indicate that less than half 
of a normal supply of moisture was 
sealed into the soil prior to the fall 
freeze-up, which is taken to mean that 
the dominion chances are two to one 
against a big crop in 1949. 

The PMA purchased nearly a mil- 
lion sacks of flour on the West and 
East coasts last week, but private 
flour trade to bakers and family users 
was very dull. 


K.C. Prices Easier 


Larger receipts, lighter cash de- 
mand and fading of the December 
base future and cash premiums 
caused a substantial decline in cash 
wheat values at Kansas City during 
the past week. The Kansas City De- 
cember future dropped from a high 
of $2.30% to a low of $2.22% on Dec. 
13, closing at $2.24%. During the 
same period cash premiums for No. 1 
dark hard ordinary wheat fell from a 
high of 5¢ over to 3¢ over, 12% 
protein declined from 4@6¢ over to 
3@3%¢ over and 13% _ protein 
dropped from an extreme of 8¢ over 
to only 3144 @4¢ over on Dec. 13. Not- 
able declines by top proteins also 
were staged, wheat with protein con- 
tent of over 13% dropping to a range 
formed by %¢ advances for each 
50% of protein over 13%. All to- 


gether, cash wheat was down 742@ 


12¢ at Kansas City in the week just 
closed. Stepped up producer liquida- 
tion of wheat, transferring of buying 
interest from December to later fu- 
tures deliveries, slow flour demand 
and larger wheat receipts which cul- 
minated in the arrival of 532 cars at 
Kansas City on Dec. 13 were among 
the more bearish influences felt in the 
week’s market. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Dec. 11, protein con- 
tent considered: 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


_ 


Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 
Dark and Hard 
I Red 
No. Red 
No. 3 Red 
No. 4 Red 


mm to bs 


wo bo 





Spring Receipts Larger 


Spring receipts were larger, with 
1,577 cars in at Minneapolis and 1,316 
at Duluth. Commercial demand was 
quiet and ordinary wheat sold at 
about a delivery basis compared with 
the December future. Although the 
cash price of ordinary wheat was 
close to December, it figured some 
7¢ to 8¢ over May, which was not 
attractive to millers since future 
flour sales could not be made at this 
premium. Duluth bids were also not 
aggressive since wheat stored there 
for spring movement will accumulate 
storage charges. On Dec. 9 ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring traded at 
the Minneapolis December price to 
3¢ over. Thirteen percent protein No. 
1 dark northern spring traded at 
2@6¢ over December; 14% protein 
5@8¢ over; 15% protein 9@12¢ over, 
and 16% protein 25@27¢ over Decem- 
ber. Average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.48%, 
and the durum 12.21%. The cash dur- 
um situation was considerably weak- 
er. Offerings were larger and mill 
demand was quiet, reflecting current 
slow demand for granulars. Demand 
was very selective and off-color, dam- 
aged lots further widened their dis- 
counts under the top milling qualities. 
Trading basis was switched to the 
May and No. 1 and 2 hard amber, 
choice to fancy milling quality, 
brought 16@18¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Dec. 11: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
DNS of MD 6B Toi ccccccs $2.28% @ 
00% Protein 8% @? 
00% Protein 
00% Protein 
00% Protein 
00% Protein 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 





1 
1 
1: 
1 
1 
1 


Tie CO bo 








No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Wheat 
. J. , POPeePerereerrererTece 2@ 8¢ 
WER 66.6 60800600056 6004066% 4@12¢ 
Wheat 


Pacific Trade Quiet 

Pacific Northwest wheat still is 
moving slowly in spite of the strike 
settlement. Ships started loading Dec. 
10 the first since September, but only 
two ships are ready to load. The 
CCC indicates that 30 ships will be 
loaded on the Columbia River this 
month, but trade sources say this is 
beyond the capacity of the ports on 
the river. Regardless, as soon as ships 
are available, the export program 
will get under way in full blast, with 
approximately 7 million bushels on 
the Columbia River available for 
shipment. The embargo on Coast 
ports had not been lifted late last 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 








output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 

Dec. 5-11, *Previous Dec. 7-13, Dec. 8-14, Dec. 9-15, 

1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
DEE 66.4.0 540 SRR aR S os 717,961 771,761 851,044 1,069,189 921,561 
Po ee ee eee ee ee 1,511,813 1,494,998 1,536,136 1,482,040 1,392,450 
PPS ee Oe Tres eee ee 544,487 518,428 532,051 5 g 488,712 
Central and Southeast ......... 538,365 608,281 574,944 628,158 607,708 
North Pacific Coast .......sce- 393,849 102,375 337,868 391,846 339,296 
ere re eee 3,795,843 3,832,043 4,099,53 3,749,727 

Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 69 67 71 


*Revised. 





Dec. 5-11, Previous 








1948 week 1947 
Northwest. ...... 69 74 $1 
Southwest ...... 93 92 99 
Buffalo .......:.-. 90 86 88 
Central and 8S. E. 73 78 76 
No. Pacific Coast 101 103 93 
Totals ...ss. 85 86 89 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. GS-21 ..ccies 408,720 399,578 98 
Previous week 408,720 503 87 
Y@QFr Q@HO ...cscs 376,920 94 
Two years ago .. 105 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average 82 
Wichita 
Bet. BBR .siacscs 118,800 106,293 89 
Previous week 118,800 115,480 97 
SOGP BHO .ccsces 118,800 107, 90 
Two years ago .. 112,800 55 
Five-yez BVOTARBO 2 cccccecsssccens 82 
TOMPORE BVOTORS asco se 6c ec vcesass 75 
Salina 
Dec. 6-11 ....... 100,200 80,374 80 
Previous week 100,200 93,364 93 
TOAF ABO .csevse 100,200 96,076 96 
Two years ago .. 84,600 81,498 96 
PIVG+VORF GVOFARE ssc cccacccaseess 88 
TON-YOOF AVETABS 2... .cccvscccssces 89 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 
BOG: BER. 206804 1,001,400 





Previous week ..1,001,400 93 
SORE GOO 6 éccece 959,280 102 
Two years age 894,660 107 
Pee TOGP GVGPERS cc ccc vacctasenas 93 
TWOUAVORE GVOVERS. 6ic.c ccascvesceres 82 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 





Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

BOO. BBE ciavney 741,364 538,365 73 
Previous week 780,964 *608,281 78 
TOMt DOO ciiiacs 755,466 574,944 76 
Two years ago .. 786,846 628,158 80 
Five-year average ... . noah te 70 
BOMPORE BVOTEMO oc cc cca csccceareve 63 

*Revised. 
BUFFALO 

Dec. 5-11 .. 604,200 90 
Previous week 604,200 86 
Zee BO. 66ceess 601,200 88 
Two years ago .. 601,200 SS 
Five-year average 82 
WOOP GVOTRMO 6.6606 06s bees éeue 75 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated 
Dec. 7-13, 





Crop year flour production 
July 1 




















Dec. 8-14, Dec. 9-15, Dec. 11, 
1946 1945 1948 
98 93 
101 102 
88 81 
76 77 
26 94 
96 91 88,681,464 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sne, Beek ciivccs 378,960 256,547 68 
Previous week 378,960 73 
SOR? GOO s<cc sax 378,360 87 
Two years ago .. 360,360 108 
PEVG-VOGF DVOUMRS 550568050468 884 78 
FORsHORP AVEPERS 6ccc ccs ccccewees 67 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Ree. WAS. waveres 662,400 461,414 70 
Previous week 662,400 *494,034 75 
Year ago ....... 666,600 620,731 78 
Two years ago .. 667,800 680,824 102 
Pive-VORr GVOFERG 6 ci.0k ccseceeceere 73 
KUMP ORE BVOTOMS 6isccicvccsvesses 63 


*Revised, 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
BOG, SBE. ccccscs 243,000 266,191 107 
Previous week *284,219 117 
TOOF OHO. cc cscce 224,922 101 
Two years ago .. 242,461 99 
PIVG+F¥ORF BVEFEMO 2..cicvcccvicere 85 
TOM FORP BVOTERS 66. iendceotucues 73 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
SOR. GeSE vices 146,400 127,658 87 
Previous week 146,400 118,156 81 
Year ago 149,010 112,946 81 
Two years ago 134,200 149,385 111 
Perera :-GVGRRSD 6. 66.666 6026854856 87 
TO PORE GVOTRMS | 6.0608 hb 66.40 OREO 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 


millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c— Southwest *——. 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
BOG. Cekk .cvess 30,614 743,573 13,756 
Previous week . 30,274 t15,038 
Two weeks ago. 28,600 13,160 
Dee -eeiavedas . 31,107 17,052 
SD. vsaneveteee 30,011 20,142 
1945 oes . 28,197 18,662 
BOGS sccses 24,949 17,344 
Five-yr. average 28,976 17,391 





*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


r— Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 


354,592 





395.554 10,418 
tAll mills. }Revised. 


--—Buffalot— 7-~-Combined* *¥— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 
7 55,220 1,361,954 


10,850 
19,663 
9,664 
10,536 
10,624 
9,896 


10,182 


263,789 








week in spite of earlier declarations 
that it would be lifted Dec. 10. How- 
ever, the embargo is expected to be 
lifted momentarily and shippers have 
ordered cars for interior points for 
loading. It will take another couple 
of weeks before trading is resumed 
on a larger scale. CCC purchased 
775,000 bu. wheat. Trading is within 
narrow limits at prices around $2.25% 
bu. for ordinary soft white. A blanket 


of snow covers all wheat areas of the 
Inland Empire and crop conditions 
are considered satisfactory. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SAN FRANCISCO MILL FIRE 
SAN FRANCISCO—A fire which 
broke out in the grain elevator and 
warehouse of the San Francisco Mill- 
ing Co., San Francisco, caused an es- 
timated damage of $3,000 recently. 
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Mono-, Di-glycerides 
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GEORGE CARLIN, SWIFT & CO., TESTIFIES 
AT WASHINGTON BREAD HEARING 


Products Classed as “True Shortening Agents” by Chemist—Sci- 
entific Tests Described—Improved Keeping 
Qualities of Bread Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Mono- and di- 
glycerides were classed as “true 
shortening agents” in bakery prod- 
ucts by George Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, in testimony given here last 
week during the continuing hearings 
on bread standards. 

Backing his contention that these 
products were “true shortening fac- 
tors,’ Mr. Carlin refused to class 
them as softeners or emulsifiers and 
denied any claims that they hold in 
moisture in baked goods. The useful- 
ness of these products as shorteners 
varies as the flour gluten and starch 
ratio varies, according to the Carlin 
testimony. 

Mr. Carlin’ described _ scientific 
tests made by his company which 
disclosed that in bread where the 
mono-glyceride content was increased 
in relation to the total amount of 
shortening used the product was more 
compressible and more tender. 

Like tri-glycerides such as butter 


and lard, Mr. Carlin asserted that 
mono- and di-glycerides revealed 
“disbursing properties within’ the 
dough mass and produced tender 


baked goods, pie crusts when used 
with yeast leavening.” 


Keeping Qualities Cited 

Bakery products made from mono- 
and di-glyceride shortenings had im- 
proved keeping qualities, Mr. Carlin 
testified and in reply to a question 
by a Food and Drug Administration 
attorney, in regard to staling, he 
said that staling was represented by 
increased firmness in the product, 
toughness of the crumb and changes 
in taste and aroma which are usually 
associated with texture. 

The Swift & Co. experiments in 
bread containing the mono- and di- 
glycerides showed that the effect of 
staling was retarded. A graph study 
of the rate of staling in regard to 
compressibility disclosed that as the 
percentage of lard content was re- 
duced and the mono-glyceride con- 
tent was increased the rate of stal- 
ing was noticeably reduced. This 
chart showed that as the percent- 
age of mono-glycerides was increased 
in relation to the tri-glyceride short- 
ening—lard—the rate of increased 
firmness in the bread was substan- 
tially delayed. 

The Carlin testimony, while on the 
subject of shortening, brought the 
hearings back to the controversial 
topic of the products containing the 
mono- and di-glyceride group which 
have been loosely called bread soft- 
eners or emulsifiers. A full airing of 
the value and functions of these prod- 
ucts has been deferred until the ses- 
sions are resumed Jan. 24, 1949. 

Not only are these mono- and di- 
glycerides harmless to the consumer 
but they are equal to all and su- 
perior to some tri-glyceride shorten- 
ings when used in bread, rolls, buns 
and other bakery products, Mr. Car- 





lin declared. The purpose of shorten- 
ing, as described by the Swift & 
Co. chemist, is to provide tenderness, 
palatability, flavor, aroma and nutri- 
tive value. Shortening has an etfect 
on the keeping quality of baked goods 
and their texture, he said. Shorven- 
ing makes a silkier crumb in the 
baked product, Mr. Carlin told the 
hearing. 

In his request that the mono- and 
di-glycerides be entered as optional 
shortening ingredients in the bread 
standards, Mr. Carlin agreed that his 
definition might permit the use of 
one product, named Esterine, as the 
sole shortening ingredient in baked 
goods. However, he said that for ordi- 
nary purposes that would not be a 
desirable tormula since it would pro- 
duce too fragile a product. 


FDA Asks Questions 

Mr. Carlin was under searching 
cross examination by FDA attorneys 
concerning the qualities of bread 
which hau been made trom the Switt 
& Co. shortening containing kEster- 
ine. Previously he had shown results 
of staling of bread over diiferent 
periods of time where lard alone 
had been used as the shortening in- 
gredient, and others where mono- 
giycerides had been substituted in 
part and where substantial quantities 
ot Esterine was used as the short- 
ening agent. These results showed 
that when Esterine had been used 
exclusively bread produced with Es- 
terine was more compressible at the 
end of seven days than lard-short- 
ened bread at the end of 60 hours. 
He was asked if he considered the 
seven-day old bread as salable as the 
other breads. He agreed that the 
seven-day-old bread would not be as 
acceptable to the consumer since 
other changes had to be considered 
in addition to the softness of the 
product. 

For example, he cited mold con- 
ditions which might develop, deteri- 
oration or changes in the flavor. Sev- 
en-day-old bread, he declared, does 
not necessarily lose flavor but the 
flavor changes or it develops a new 
flavor. He said that he believed that 
he was in complete agreement with 
the baking industry that bread with 
a lower age has better flavor. 

In questioning regarding instruc- 
tion to bakers in the use of Esterine, 
he said his company had revised its 
opinion regarding the recommended 
use of this product on the basis of 
studies made by Swift & Co. service 
men. He said the major change in- 
volved claims over the rate of water 
absorption. Latest use directions have 
reduced water absorption claims by 
half, Mr. Carlin stated. 

However, he added that his com- 
pany does*not base its claim on in- 
creased keeping qualities and ten- 
derness of bread on the absorption 
of water. Rate of absorption would 
vary as the milk content of the dough 
varied, he observed. 

Questioned by Searing East, Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. attorney, Mr. Car- 
lin asserted that high diastatic ac- 


Discussed 


tivity in flour produced a soft crumb 
and low activity produced a firm 
crumb. Increased use of shortenings 
is subject to limitation of practical 
baking, he pointed out, since it would 
be possible to produce a crumb so 
soft that it would not be measured 
by tests now available. 

The moisture content of bread 
dough, he said, was the decisive fac- 
tor in quality which, if used excessive- 
ly or too little, would produce an in- 
ferior product. 

The use of shortening in bread 
formulas has a diminishing effect, 
according to Mr. Carlin’s opinion. The 
first part of a shortening had a more 
pronouncedly favorable effect than 
the addition of the second part, he 
said, and after four parts of shorten- 
ing had been added to bread dough, 
there was a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to its favorable effects. In re- 
gard to shortenings containing mono- 
and di-glycerides the same observa- 
tion is applicable, Mr. Carlin told the 
hearing, but he noted that when the 
mono- and di-glycerides were used as 
a component shortening the rate of 
diminishing return on the effective- 
ness of shortening was pushed farther 
ahead. 


Urges More Milk 

Prior to the Carlin testimony, Gor- 
don W. Sprague, economist of the 
Western Condensing Co., urged the 
FDA officials to recommend a wider 
use of milk products in baked goods. 
Dry skim milk supplies on the basis 
of a 2% use in baking formulas were 
short of meeting the industry de- 
mand, he agreed, but he advocated 
the inclusion of whey and specially- 
processed whey. 

Mr. Sprague did not ask that milk 
and milk products be made required 
ingredients in baked goods under the 
federal standards, but he asked that 
whey and whey products be made op- 
tional ingredients to fill the gap 
caused by the shortage of dry milk 
solids. 

He mentioned a federal govern- 
ment report of May 8, 1944, which 
showed that breads made from a 
whey content formula produced soft- 
er dough and was a satisfactory 
product. 

Spokesmen for the Brewers’ Yeast 
Council and Red Star Yeast and 
Products Co. urged inclusion of in- 
active yeast in the bread standards. 
Both of the witnesses declared that 
the presence of these inactive yeasts 
gave bread its flavor and that they 
produced a_ better product than 
breads made from chemical leaven- 
ing agents. A maximum use of 2% 
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of inactive yeast in commercial bak- 
ing was suggested. 

Other affirmative testimony in be- 
half of the inactive yeasts came from 
George W. Kirby, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York. He said that the 
use of inactive yeast on the basis 
of 2% would raise the vitamin con- 
tent of the product to over 2%. 

Pleas were made for the inclusion 
of such souring organisms as lactic 
acid bacteria, which Mr. Kirby de- 
scribed as good for all white breads 
except raisin, which is naturally 
sweet. The optional use of these 
souring organisms would provide for 
local taste factors, he said. 

E. F. Glabe, representing the Bro- 
lite Co., Chicago, told the hearing 
that a souring organism produced 
by that company, called “White Cul- 
ture,” gave bread “‘a distinctive flavor 
and aroma.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A-D-M WILL DOUBLE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED MILL 


MINNEAPOLIS—A plan to _ in- 
crease the productive capacity of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.’s formula 
feed mill in Minneapolis has been an- 
nounced by F. L. Daniels, feed de- 
partment manager. The plan calls for 
installation of enough new pelleting 
equipment to more than double the 
mill’s present output of pellets and 
Granu-bits, Mr. Daniels said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN G. DALZIEL, FLOUR 
MILL MANAGER, DEAD 


GREELEY, COLO.—John G. Dal- 
ziel, manager of the Model Flour 
Mills Co., Greeley, Colo., a unit of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, died in a Greeley hospital 
Dec. 6 following. a heart attaack. 

Born in 1882, Mr. Dalziel became 
associated with the Colorado com- 
pany in 1912. He served in the army 
overseas during World War I. He 
has occupied many positions with the 
company, including managership of 
the Eaton (Colo.) Flour Mills Co., 
the Fort Collins (Colo.) Flour Mills 
Co., and at Greeley. 

He is survvied by his widow, Mrs. 
Hazel Dalziel; a son, John Daiziel, 
Barcelona, Venezuela, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Brock, Denver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JESS B. SMITH BACK 
AFTER CONVALESCENCE 


KANSAS CITY—Jess B. Smith, 
president of the Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, returned 
to his office this week after a period 
of convalescence following a major 
operation last September. Mr. Smith 
has gained considerable weight in the 
past few weeks and declares that he 
is feeling good. 























Larger Offerings 
to Increase 


KANSAS CITY—Increased liquida- 
tion of country holdings made more 
wheat available for Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. procurement last week in 
the Southwest and the Kansas City 
regional office bought the largest vol- 
ume in several months during the 
seven-day period ending Dec. 13. At 
the same time corn purchases were 
considerably reduced. 

The agency acquired 5,175,000 bu. 
wheat at Kansas City Dec. 7-13, tak- 
ing 535,000 Dec. 7, 1,395,000 Dec. 8, 
865.000 Dec. 9, 1,495,000 Dec. 10 and 
885,000 Dec. 11-13. It bid 20¢ over 





Permit CCC 
Wheat Purchases 


Kansas City December for delivery 
of warehouse receipts, Gulf basis, by 
either Dec. 31 or Jan. 31. The total 
compares with 2,032,000 bu. bought 
the preceding week. 

Corn purchases fell to only 180,000 
bu. during the same period, compared 
with 428,000 bu. bought Nov. 30-Dec. 
6. The CCC transferred its buying 
basis to the May future and was 
bidding 7¢ over Chicago May for De- 
cember shipment, loaded, Gulf. The 
agency bases its bid on No. 2 yellow 
corn, or better, with moisture no 
greater than 14.50%. 
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* Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 


duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 
court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and 
distributor of burlap. 
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BUYING 
Burr-rlap 
Bags? 


Weel, it's wise and thrifty to 





deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. .. folks you 
know you can depend on. So 
for the famous Angus Bur-r- 


rlap or whatever grade you 





need... look to Bemis! 


\ 





Anither important point... 





There’s a Bemis plant verra 





near you for better sairvice 





wherever you are. 








“Kmerica’s No.1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston « Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 

Detroit « Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City + Louisville * Memphis + Norfolk 

Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Omaha + Oklahoma City « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh © St. Louis * Salt Lake City * Salina + San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita 
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FOR BAKERS 


_e Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 














LAE 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour MillsCo. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Pre-holiday dullness appears 
to have set in on wheat millfeeds in a 
pronounced way. Except for a few bar- 
gain-hunters, who are always present, de- 
mand for both bran and middlings is de- 
cidedly quiet. Offerings are not large, but 
appear to exceed demand, and prices are 
down $1.50@2.50 ton from a week ago. 
Quotations Dec. 13: bran $49, standard 
midds. $50, flour midds. $53.50, red dog 
$55 ton, sacked, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is light, the trend is 
lower and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$51.50, standard bran $50.50, standard 
midds. $51.50, flour midds. $55, mixed feeds 
$54, red dog $56.50. 


Kansas City: Although volume of offer- 
ings was not large in the past week, de- 
mand was slow and the market was con- 
siderably weaker. Mixers bought only lim- 
ited amounts of millfecd and confined pur- 
chases to nearby needs. A bearish trend 
of feed grains also had a dampening ef- 
fect on millfeed. Quotations Dec. 13: bran 
$46@46.50, shorts $48@48.50. 


Salina: Demand is good, with prices 
about 50¢ ton lower and shorts 50¢ ton 
higher. Supplies are about equal to trade 
requirements. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: bran $48@48.50, gray shorts $50@ 
50.50. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed con-: 


tinued good in this area, especially for 
gray shorts. Mills had no difficulty in 
disposing of all offerings at prices $1@2 
lower than the preceding week. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $46.50@47, mill 
run $47.75@48.25, gray shorts $49@49.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $54@55, gray shorts $58@59, about $1 
lower on bran and abount changed on 
shorts, compared with a week before. The 
demand is fair and offerings rather limited. 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined and closed 
as follows, straight cars: bran $49@50, 
mill run $50.40@51.40, shorts $51.50@52.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand has improved, 
and supplies for both bran and shorts are 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $47.50@48, shorts $49.50@50. Bran de- 
clined $1.50, shorts are about unchanged, 
compared with preceding week. 

Chicago: Lemand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $52.25@52.50, standard 
midds. $53.50@54, flour midds. $55@56, red 
dog $55.50@58. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed is very 
light, and offerings are plentiful. No in- 
terest is shown in forward shipment or in 
the future deliveries. Cash bran is 75¢, 
gray shorts 25¢ lower. Prices for bran are 
351.35@51.85, gray shorts $53.60@54.10, spot, 
delivered St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: After a further upturn, prices 
of millfeeds have reacted downward with 
a slower demand. The trend is somewhat 
confused. Some in the trade believe that 
a somewhat lower output may result in 
prices holding fairly steady during the 
usual holiday slowness, Others seem to 
fear that the trade will pursue a hand- 
to-mouth policy after the first of the year 
until the political skies clear up and the 
trade knows what to expect. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $57@58, standard midds. 
958@59, flour midds. $60@61, red dog $61 
@62, 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed trade 
reports an additional reluctance on the part 
of buyers, who are now interested in keep- 
ing inventories at a minimum until the 
turn of the year. This means that trading 
is light with interest centering on prompt 
shipment. However, offerings are by no 
means heavy. The quotation on bran is up 
50¢ from the previous week to $62.50@ 
63.50, standard midds. had similar advance- 
ment to $63.50@64.50, and red dog is un- 
changed at $72@73. 

Pittsburgh: Bran and standard midds. 
firmed up $1 ton. Usually a price advance 
stimulates sales, but in this market demand 
continued to be small. No increase in sales 
is anticipated for several more weeks as 
livestock and poultry are being fed a great 
deal of grains grown locally, and these 
stocks will likely be largely used up by the 
first of January if cold weather continues. 
Bran, ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as quoted at 
$60.60@62.20, standard midds. $60.60@62.20, 
flour midds. $63@64.20, red dog $64@65.20. 

Boston: Trading was comparatively slow 
in the millfeed market last week. Spring 
bran is 50¢ higher, while middlings and 
nuxed feeds ad anced $1. Red dog was 
unchanged. Dealers reported that buyers 
were quite inventory minded, with most 
showing a disposition to sit on the sidelines 
for a pcriod sufficient to use up some of 
their holdings. This situation is not surpris- 
ing to many, and buying activity in the 
past two months certainly backs up this 
trend of thought. Quotations: spring bran 
$63.50, middlings $64, mixed feeds $64, red 
dog $70. 

New Orleans: A very weak and lower 
millfeed market did nothing to stimulate 
sales, and buyers are displaying extreme 
caution and purchasing only for replace- 
ment and their immediate needs. Mixers 


ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich.. Telephone 85991 [™ 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily +» FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


i SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








CON ee 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 








acre LB Cm 


9 
“Golden Loaf” ta’: ou: 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








, GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 


Rodent Control Co. 
220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


& Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
P / CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


































“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


and jobbers are showing no interest in 
booking for other than immediate and De- 
cember deliveries, although mill offerings 
are pressing. Export business is practically 
at a standstill, with no bookings reported. 
Bran $55.75 @56.25, shorts $58.25@58.75. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, with a car 
going here and there to meet needs, the 
trend is unsteady and supplies are ample; 
wheat bran $59@61, gray shorts $61@63. 

Seattle: Millfeed was extremely tight and 
promised to be so far the balance of the 
month at least. Milling schedules have not 
been stepped up in spite of the settlement 
of the maritime strike, and demand is 
strong, partly due to seasonal conditions 
and partly because mill offal is a very 
good buy in comparison with the rest 
of the carbohydrates. Most of the trade 
was fairly well covered for nearby require- 
ments, but those buyers who needed quick 
shipments were having to pay premiums of 
$1@2 ton. The market was nominal due to 
short supplies and very firm at $51 ton, 
delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Mill run $49.50, middlings $55. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with de- 
mand steady. Plants are working to ca- 
pacity six days a week and mills are 
booked into February. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $49, middlings $54; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $56, middlings 
$61; to California: red bran and mill run 
$56.50, middlings $61.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeeds are becom- 
ing scarce, and demand continues to ex- 
ceed available supplies. Quotations: bran 
$57, shorts $60, middlings $64, net cash 
terms, bags included. mixed or straight 
ears, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds is keen, and the output from west- 
ern mills, apart from small amounts go- 
to British Columbia, are being directed to 
the eastern provinces. Sales to feeders in 
western Canada are very small. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand has picked 
up somewhat and there appears to be some 
strengthening in values with indications 
of pending price increases, although no 
move has yet been made by prairie mills. 
Stocks in this territory are better than 
ample, and dealers still have some low- 
priced millfeed to dispose of. Cash car 
quotations: bran $54.80, shorts $57.80, mid- 
dlings $60.30. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for these prod- 
ucts has lightened some in past week. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.50, oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.45, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is moderately good, but supplies on 
hand are sufficient to take care of re- 
quirements, and prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$4.50 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.73 Dec. 13; 24-0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.60. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 4, 1948, 
(000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 








Baltimore ...... 2,257 ee oe 
WUETOIS .cicccvcs 1,937 2,445 832 

Afloat ........ 2,630 458 484 
CHICKBO ccccccce es . 388 
Dwleth .cccccces ee ee T 26 
BOD 2ccccestes ee 6524 790 1,828 
Milwaukee ... ee ee 131 
New York . P 250 ee 

Afloat ........ 91 
Philadelphia .... 34 

UNO 6iiccses 4,569 5,599 2,465 2,469 
Previous week .. 4,933 2,226 2,113 733 
Nov. 29, 1947 ... 12,472 6 10 5 
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aaa MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE-FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











There Is Nothing Uncertain 


milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
Excellent Quality 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


About 
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Bread Basket Now Seldom Seen 


on Nation’s Restaurant Tables 


(See Editorial on Page 25) 


Farmers, millers, flour distributors 
and bakers have been heard to com- 
plain of late that the nation’s public 
eating houses no longer supply un- 
limited quantities of bread for serv- 
ice with regular meals. The old-time 
basket of bread adorning all restau- 
rant tables has nearly vanished, they 
say. In its place has come the single 
roll at each plate, resting beside a 
thin chip of butter. More bread, and 
usually more butter, can be had for 
the asking, but the complaint is that 
absence of plenty of bread inevitably 
cuts down total bread consumption. 

Reasons that are suggested by way 
of explaining this situation include 
the government’s conservation meas- 
ures of the postwar period of world 
food relief. Restaurant keepers were 
easily persuaded to make less bread 
available to their customers, and in 
the absence of any official govern- 
ment announcement that conserva- 
tion of bread no longer is necessary 
or desirable they have gone on serv- 
ing less as an established practice. 
Some restaurant proprietors explain 
that their motive is prevention of 
waste. They say per capita consump- 
tion of bread at their tables has not 
shown any sign of decrease. Others 
point to the high cost of butter and 
offer the defense that they cannot 
afford to make bread too freely avail- 
able lest butter costs upset their 
profit margins. 

No approach to the solution of the 
problem has been made by the spon- 
sors of either of the two big national 
bread promotion programs now in 
progress—those of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the American 
Bakers Assn., aside from the stimula- 
tion of consumer demand. Public res- 
taurant service of bakery products is 
reported from correspondents of The 
Northwestern Miller in various met- 
ropolitan centers as follows: 


“Sparingly Calculated” 


Buffalo—Bread, rolls and sweet 
goods that formerly were offered in 
profusion in hotels, restaurants and 
higher-class eating places now are 
sparingly calculated to the probable 
appetites of customers in this city 
as a general practice. The baking of 
such items by bakers for eating 
places, and by the eating houses 
themselves, is somewhat less, but the 
actual per capita consumption, while 
below that of a year ago, is not far 
from normal or as light as popularly 
believed. That, at least, is the impres- 
sion gained after a survey of dining 
room practices in Buffalo, a survey 
that was made without benefit of the 
suicidal accuracy of Gallup, Roper or 
Kiplinger. 


“Replenished Lightly” 


Where formerly the diner out found 
an overflowing wicker basket full of 
baked goods in the center of an at- 
tractively dressed hotel or restau- 
rant table of the higher type, today 
he finds, as a rule, one roll and a 
patty of the butter at the side of his 
plate. The basket is not kept full to 
the brim as eating progresses but is 
replenished lightly as the bottom be- 
comes exposed. The result, dining 
room managers say, is less waste car- 
ried back to the kitchen, few, if any 
rolls, left over for diners to start in- 
door baseball throwing contests by 


those who imbibe “not too wisely but 
too well.” 


Another conclusion or conviction: 
The bread conservation program 
which started out last year like the 
trumpeting of an elephant and ended 
with the squeak of a mouse, forced 
great elimination of waste in baked 
goods in eating places but had little 
effect in itself on customers. The 
saving made by dining room man- 
agers has led them to greater efforts 
along that line. 


Bread and rolls are being furnished 
in practically all of the better-class 
hotels and restaurants as an integral 
part of luncheons or dinners, and the 
patron can have more than the stand- 
ard portion or allotment, but he must 
ask for it. In the more popular priced 
restaurants, bread and baked goods 
are subject to a separate charge 
when not a part of a regular meal. 


No More Free Lunch 


Any hope that consumption will be 
increased in cafes through resort to 
the old free lunch of a happier and 
less taxed day, appears doomed to 
failure, at least in New York. Many 
in this state can remember the day 
when a tasty roast beef sandwich 
could be had for the asking along 
with a foaming 5¢ glass of beer, while 
crackers and cheese, also cold cuts 
were arranged in a neat display and 
were free to anyone with the 
strength in his lunch-hook to reach 
them. 

Today, the New York state liquor 
law acts as an effective barrier to 
any return to the good old days when 
men were men and the fair sex kept 
themselves secluded in that part of 
the emporium reached by the “ladies’ 
entrance.” In those days, every 
well-patronized bar or cafe esteemed 
for its guides, philosophers and 
friends in spotless white uniforms, 
had a chef at the end of the bar who 
presided over a huge hunk of a cow’s 
hind leg, washed in gravy and steam- 
ing up at all hours, and gladly placed 
a piece between two slices of bread 
offered to him by the patron. Today, 
a New York state law authorizes lic- 
enses for dispensing liquor only to 
eating houses, not to bars as such. 
Bars must be part of an eating house 
to dispense liquor. 

In the cafeterias, nothing is given 
away. The usual charge for two slices 
of bread and butter is around 10¢. 


No Sign of a Revival 


Atlanta—The old-time basket of 
bread on the restaurant table is rare- 
ly seen here now, and there is no 
sign of a revival. Miss Eleanor Kel- 
low, president of the Atlanta Restau- 
rant Assn., terms the bread basket 
unsanitary, saying that one couldn’t 
be sure that the contents were not 
a second serving. 

Practically no loaf bread _ is 
served with meals in public eating 
places of this area. Hot breads are 
popular. They are served on a platter 
or on the individual bread-and-butter 
plates, and seem to be carefully 
counted and allocated. Sometimes it 
is hard to get seconds. 


One popular restaurant offered 
pumpernickel and rye until recently. 
Now you have to ask for it. 

Neither bakers nor millers seem to 
be doing anything about the situation. 
Miss Kellow says she hasn’t heard of 
any restaurant proprietor being urged 


or even requested to serve more 
bread. 


Effects of Conservation 


San Francisco—Restaurants here 
serve smaller quantities of bread 
than formerly, but state that is due 
to less customer demand. The effects 
of government-inspired conservation 
are still apparent. 


Offerings Restricted 


New Orleans—Generally speaking, 
bread is offered in restricted quantity 
in local restaurants and hotel dining 
rooms. However, there seems to be 
plenty if it is asked for. As for total 
bread consumption, some restaurants 
report an increase. The bread served 
in New Orleans eating places is most- 
ly French bread, and is exceedingly 
popular. 

Antoine’s declares consumption of 
its fine loaf is definitely up. The 
popular German restaurant, Kolb’s, 
is again serving rye and dark breads 
generously. Italian breads are in de- 
mand and the United Bakery ships 
much of this product out of the 
state. The cafeterias are offering 
large varieties of quick breads and 
smaller amounts of pan bread. The 
“poor boy” sandwich, with its filling 
of meat, cheese and salad, is still a 
standard lunch with many workers. 

The managers of two of the larger 
chain pan bread bakeries report de- 
mand down somewhat, and attribute 
this to the serving of hot lunches in 
most of the schools and many of the 
factories. 


Waste of Bread Feared 


New York—The bread basket has 
returned to some restaurants here 
but many still serve only a single 
roll. The theory of those who offer 
but one roll to each diner is that if 
more were served it might be broken 
and wasted. A spokesman for the lo- 
cal restaurant association says res- 
taurant consumption of bread has re- 
turned to the prewar level. Bakers 
have been pushing hard for this busi- 
ness and apparently with good re- 
sults. 

Plenty in Fancy Places 


Kansas City—With few exceptions 
restaurants here put on their tables 
one slice of bread or one hard roll. 
Occasionally there will be two rolls 
or two slices. Only a few restaurants 
work on the old-time bread basket 
system, and these invariably are the 
more expensive and fancy places 
which make a special effort to do 
things up with frills. The Muehlebach 
Hotel, for example, has a bread bas- 
ket with a variety of items in its 
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principal dining room, but in its cof- 
fee shop serves only a hard roll just 
as the other representative restau- 
rants do. You can generally get more 
bread if you ask for it. Extra charge 
for bread is rare. 


Basket Has New Look 

Cincinnati — The old-fashioned 
bread basket has been returned to 
the dinner table in all the better 
class restaurants and clubs in Cin- 
cinnati. It has a new look, however. 
Dainty sweet rolls, sugared and rai- 
sin-filled, hard rye rolls, soft crust 
and hard crust rolls and, in some 
hotels, small slices of toasted rye are 
served. Every endeavor is made to 
tempt the diner to a fuller diet of 
bread, in the form of dinner rolls. 
The better places serve slices of loaf 
bread in sandwich orders only, and if 
the customer calls for it. 

Moderate-priced restaurants serve 
usually one roll with luncheon and a 
basket for dinner with a more limit- 
ed selection. Although Cincinnati has 
no regulation regarding the return 
of bread from tables in that it should 
not be used again, such use is 
frowned upon, according to the 
health department. 

The main reason the popular diner- 
ies do not serve a more generous 
supply is said to be the wastefulness 
of customers. Many diners heedlessly 
leave partly consumed rolls on their 
plate. The managements of most 
popular restaurants say they are hap- 
py to serve extra portions on request. 
The high price of butter also restricts 
the serving of more generous por- 
tions. 

The Butter Bugaboo 

Denver—In private clubs around 
Denver bread in quantities is always 
placed on the table. This seems true, 
also, of the better business men’s 
restaurants. However, in the small 
cafes and lunch houses the situation 
is this: Only a single hard roll or 
slice or two of bread are placed be- 
fore the customer. Moreover, since 
these smaller outfits make up the 
bulk of the city’s eating houses, the 
practice of limiting the bread supply 
could doubtless be said to hold true 
in the majority of Denver’s restau- 
rants. The restaurant proprietor’s 
view of the situation seems to be that 
the limitation put on bread was not 
initiated so much to save bread as to 
keep the customer from eating too 
much expensive butter. Thus, if the 
price of butter were knocked down, 
it follows, in this opinion, that the 
overall consumption of bread would 
go up. 

St. Louis—The table basket of 
bread has been gone from restaurants 
here for many years. Present prac- 
tices in the serving of bread in public 
eating places are credited with ma- 
terially reducing the amount of bak- 
ery products consumed in_ these 
places. 





Thomas Campbell Says African 
Wheat Output Could Be Doubled 


NEW YORK—With the use of mod- 
ern methods, wheat production in 
North Africa could be doubled in 
three to five years, Thomas D. Camp- 
bell, Hardin, Mont., one of the na- 
tion’s largest wheat growers, de- 
clared in an interview in the New 
York Times. He pointed out that such 
an increased output would provide 
a substantial part of import require- 
ments for Europe. 

Returning from French North Af- 
rica, where he had spent three weeks 
at the invitation of the French gov- 


ernment to advise on increased wheat 
production there, Mr. Campbell said 
that the application of moisture-con- 
servation methods and summer till- 
age would double the present 80 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat production in 
Morocco, Algiers and Tunis. 

Modern methods and the use of 
American tractors, he said, would 
increase the normal output of 3 to 
5 bu. an acre to 15 to 20 bu. an acre. 


Cites Drouth Danger 


In stressing the importance of 
North Africa as a wheat producer, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard «:: 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











FLOURS“om7'ets 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





SEE 
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he asserted that in the U.S., despite 
the large exportable surplus now be- 
ing produced, a drouth would pre- 
sent a crisis. 


“It is better to help increase this 
production in North Africa than ship 
wheat from this country,” he as- 
serted. 


Noting that 8% of the North Afri- 
can land was farmed by natives, Mr. 
Campbell deplored the _ primitive 
methods, such as the use of wood- 
en plows, “which were used by the 
Egyptians 6,000 years ago.” 

In a more optimistic vein, Mr. 
Campbell emphasized that _ the 
French government had formulated 
plans for cooperative farming with 
the aid of native land owners, partic- 
ularly “progressive Arabs,” and that 
modern methods were being increas- 
ingly used. 


Champions Conservation 


An outstanding exponent of soil 
conservation in this country, Mr. 
Campbell stressed that “soil is our 
greatest asset and the most impor- 
tant problem before the government 
today.” He emphasized the necessity 
of legislation to put the entire coun- 
try on a soil-conservation program, 
and called for widespread propaganda 
in this direction from the newspapers 
and the radio. 


Mr. Campbell operates a 65,000- 
acre farm with the exclusive use of 
modern machinery. He served dur- 
ing the war as a brigadier general 
in the U.S. Air Force in North Africa, 
where he prepared a report on wheat 
production there for the U.S. govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Campbell said he would make 
a report to George C. Marshall, sec- 
retary of state, and President Tru- 
man and also to French officials. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTENNIAL ADDS TWO 
NEW TESTING KITCHENS 


SEATTLE—‘Celia Lee” of Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., now will 
have two additional testing and dem- 
onstration kitchens with their staffs 
under her direction. In private life, 
the home economist is Miss Mabel 
Mullikin. 

Centennial’s mills are located in 
Seattle, Spokane, Ritzville, Wenat- 
chee and Granger, Wash., and Port- 
land, Ore. 

Since September of 1944, when 
she first joined the Centennial staff 
as home economist, Miss Mullikin 
has been engaged in the constantly 
expanding activities of Centennial’s 
home service department. She is cur- 
rently supervising the opening of two 
new Centennial testing and demon- 
stration kitchens located in Spokane 
and Portland. The main Centennial 
testing kitchen in Seattle is her 
“home” kitchen. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM CHANGES HANDS 


BOISE, IDAHO—A. R. Sanderson 
of Boise has acquired the interest in 
Idaho Food Products, Inc., wholesal- 
ers of food products, formerly held 
by William S. Gruger, Jr. Mr. San- 
derson, president and manager of the 
firm, said Mr. Gruger has been as- 
sociated with Idaho Food Products 
since 1943 in the capacity of vice 
president and sales manager. Mr. 
Sanderson and Mr. Gruger purchased 
the business in 1936, at which time 
it was a potato chip factory, and in 
the past several years the operation 
has been expanded to include the 
specialty wholesale grocery business. 
Robert Coon has been named sales 
manager to succeed Mr. Gruger. 















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can meet and beat 








major baking problems 
with smooth-performing 
SUNNY KANSAS. 
This superior flour is 
milled particularly for 
bakers from choicer 
wheats of proved bak- 


ing value. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA ” KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “” SENTINEL ” 


NY Me 












- we 


‘The Choice os of dats Finest Hard ‘Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





Duluth, Minnesota 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
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Civilian Consumption and Exports 
of Food Continue High, Report Says 


WASHINGTON—Near record pro- 
duction of food crops in the U.S. in 
1947-48 made possible: 

(1) Civilian per capita food con- 
sumption in the fiscal year 1947-48 
14% above the prewar 1935-39 aver- 
age. 

(2) Record exports of more than 
19.3 million long tons—slightly more 
than the previous record of approxi- 
mately 19.2 million tons established 
the year before. 

This was reported in a summary of 
the distribution of U.S. food in the 
year from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948, prepared by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, the Production 
and Marketing Administration and 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. 

Despite a slight increase in food 
exports from the 1946-47 total, civil- 
ian per capita consumption of food 
remained well above the prewar level, 
even though less than in either 1945- 
46 or 1946-47. Most of the reduction 
in food consumption in 1947-48 was 
due to the decline in available sup- 
plies of some livestock products. Ex- 
cept for meat, the decreases in con- 
sumption were apparently due much 
more to consumer choices in use of 
purchasing power than to short sup- 
plies. 

Foods consumed in greater quan- 
tity in 1947-48 than in the preceding 
fiscal year were evaporated milk, 
dried milk, sugar, eggs, lard, mar- 
garine, shortening and other edible 
fats and oils. Decreases in consump- 
tion compared with 1946-47 were in- 
dicated for wheat and corn products, 
rice, butter, cheese, fluid milk and 
cream, meat, potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes, dry edible beans and peas, 
fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables, peanuts and miscellaneous 
other foods. 

Comparisons with 1945-46 indicate 
increases in average U.S. civilian con- 
sumption of rice, most fats and oils, 
some manufactured dairy products, 
sugar, dry beans and peas, eggs and 
fresh and processed fruits. On the 
other hand, less cereal products, but- 
ter, meats, fluid milk and cream, po- 
tatoes and sweet potatoes, fresh and 
processed vegetables, peanuts and 
miscellaneous other foods were con- 
sumed. 

In contrast with average prewar 
consumption (1935-39), civilians con- 
sumed in 1947-48 more of each type 
of food except wheat products, rice, 
butter, shortening and other edible 
fats and oils, potatoes and sweet po- 
tatoes, sugar and dry edible beans 
and peas. 


Civilians Take 84.7% 

On a physical quantity basis, U.S. 
civilians took 84.7% of the total 
amount of U.S. food distributed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1947-48. Exports, 
including military shipments of food 
for relief feeding programs in occu- 
piel areas, accounted for 13.8%; U.S. 
military services took 1.1% for troops 
stationed at home and abroad, and 
the noncontiguous territories of the 
U.S. received 0.4%. 


Total food exports of 19,347,000 
tons in 1947-48 were only slightly 
larger on a tonnage basis than dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, but 
about 11% above the exports in the 
first pastwar year, 1945-46. 

Exports of cereal products includ- 
ing rice totaled 15.7 million tons, 
500,000 above 1946-47. This increase 
a little more than offset the small 
reductions in the exports of livestock 
products and other foods from the 
1946-47 rates. 

Grains, including rice, accounted 
for about 81% of the total export 
tonnage of which wheat and wheat 
products represented 67%; the other 
grains, 12%, and rice, 2%. These 
products were a larger proportion of 
total exports in 1947-48 than they 
were in the preceding two fiscal years, 
partly because of plentiful supplies 
and partly due to the necessity for 
the European countries to conserve 
their limited resources of dollars by 
purchasing the low cost but high 
calorie grains. In both 1946-47 and 
1947-48 grain shipments abroad were 
restricted to food and seed uses. 


Largest Wheat Exports 


Wheat and wheat products (grain 
equivalent) exports of 13,018,000 tons 
(486 million bushels) in 1947-48 are 
the largest on record. They were al- 
most 10 times the average annual ex- 
ports for 1935-39. Exports accounted 
for almost half of the total U.S. dis- 
tribution of wheat for food in 1947-48. 
The relatively larger wheat supply in 
the U.S. in 1947-48 permitted the 
shift from coarse grains back to 
wheat and wheat products. 

Exports of corn and corn products 
amounted to a million tons (grain 
equivalent), only a third of the 1946- 
47 rate. In 1947-48 they represented 
about 30% of the total distribution 
of corn for food. The outmovement 
of barley, malt, grain sorghums, oats, 
oatmeal, rye and rye flour in 1947-48 
totaled 1,234,000 tons (grain equiva- 
lent)—slightly above the-level of the 
previous fiscal year, but two thirds 
greater than in 1945-46 and about 
four times the average annual ex- 
ports in 1935-39. Exports in 1947-48 
accounted for 54% of the total dis- 
tribution of these grains for food. In- 
dia and Pakistan received most of the 
grain sorghums. Rice exports of 407,- 
000 tons (milled basis) exceeded 
slightly the previous record of 393,000 
tons established in 1946-47. Exports, 
amounting to about 45% of the total 
USS. rice distribution in 1947-48, were 
made principally to those areas where 
rice is an important food in the local 
diet—Cuba and the Far Eastern coun- 
tries. 

Fats and oils exports of 251,000 
tons were about 14% above those 
of the preceding fiscal year and al- 
most three times the prewar (1935- 
39) average annual rate, but 19% 
below the 1945-46 level. An improve- 
ment in the domestic supply of vege- 
table oils made possible the increase 
in the fats and oils exports over the 
1946-47 total. 

The reduction in the marketings of 


Summary of Food Exports From the U.S. by Major Groups, Average 1935-39 and Fiscal 


Years 1945-46, 1946-47 and 1947-48 (in 1,000 long tons) 
Wheat Dairy 

& wheat Other Meat products Total 
products grains Rice Fats (carcass (product Other food 
Period (gr. equiv.) (gr. equiv.) (milled) and oils equiv.) weight) foods exports 
pm PEE 1,366 1,335 83 87 55 17 1,280 4,223 
1945-46........ 10,504 ,306 352 310 614 816 3,596 17,498 
a ae LET 10,629 4,166 393 220 181 514 3,057 19,160 
BO6ToGR...0.0.¢ 0-00-0 13,018 2,232 407 251 68 460 2,911 19,347 


livestock from the levels of the two 
preceding fiscal years and the heavy 
U.S. civilian demand for meat and 
meat products account for the rela- 
tively small quantity of meat export- 
ed in 1947-48. Meat exports of 68,000 
tons (carcass equivalent) were only 
a third of the quantity shipped out 
of the U.S. in 1946-47 and a tenth 
of the 1945-46 exports. 

Exports of cheese, canned milk and 
dried milk in 1947-48 totaled 460,000 
tons. This was more than 10% below 
the total of the previous fiscal year 
and 44% under the 1945-46 rate, but 
much more than prewar exports. The 
bulk of the 1947-48 exports of dairy 
products consisted of canned milk and 
nonfat dry milk solids. Of the total 
U.S. distribution in 1947-48, exports 
accounted for 37% of the dried milk 
and 16% of the canned milk. Nonfat 
dry milk solids (dry skim milk) are 
provided to school children in Ger- 
many and Japan under a school lunch 
feeding program. 


ERP Program 


Most of the exports of food from 
the U.S. in 1947-48 went to countries 
cooperating in the European Recovery 
Program, to aid in their rehabilitation. 
These European countries received a 
total of 12,557,000 tons, 65% of the 
total food exports trom the USS. 
European countries not cooperating 
under this plan received 1.4%; Far 
Eastern countries, 16.4%; Latin 
American Republics, 9.5%; Canada, 
4.1%, and other areas, 3.6%. 

The bizone or U.S.-U.K. area of 
Germany received more of the foods 
exported from the U.S. than any 
other country. Germany obtained the 
largest quantity of wheat (3,720,000 
tons), other grains and grain prod- 
ucts (514,000 tons), and other foods 
(661,000 tons). For fats and oils and 
also dairy products, this area ranked 
third highest with 35,000 and 44,000 
tons, respectively. The dairy products 
were mainly nonfat dry milk solids 
(dry skim milk). Relatively little 
meat and only a very minor quantity 
of rice were sent there. 

The Far East area under U.S. mili- 
tary control (i.e., Japan, Korea and 
the Ryukyu Islands) was the second 
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largest recipient of our food exports. 
The bulk of the receipts were wheat 
and wheat flour (1,214,000 tons), oth- 
er grains and grain products (382,000 
tons), and other foods, most of which 
were soybeans (364,000 tons). 

France and French North Africa 
received the third largest quantity of 
food exported by the U.S. in 1947-48 
—1,858,000 tons. This total consisted 
principally of wheat and wheat flour 
(1,605,000 tons) and other grains and 
grain products (141,000 tons). This 
area, with 37,000 tons ranked second 
among the countries receiving fats 
and oils from the U.S. 

About 1,833,000 tons of food were 
shipped to the Latin American Re- 
publics. Exports of wheat and whea‘ 
products totaled 903,000 tons; other 
grains and grain products, 179,000 
tons; rice, 246,000 tons; fats and oils 
66,000 tons; meat, 10,000 tons; dairy 
products, 55,000 tons; and other foods 
374,000 tons. Most of the rice wen! 
to Cuba, a country which has alway: 
been a large market for rice produc 
in the U.S. 

Other areas which received large 
quantities of food from this countr; 
in 1947-48 were Italy (1,619,000 tons), 
Greece (775,000 tons), Austria (766.- 
000 tons), and the Netherlands (765.,- 
000 tons). All of these countries are 
participants in ERP. 

Belgium and Luxembourg, which 
also ranked high among the recipients 
of U.S. foods, obtained the larges' 
quantities of dairy products—89,000 
tons. The U.K. received only 363,000 
tons of food, the smallest quantit) 
since before World War II. In 1947- 
48 meat exports of 23,000 tons, ap- 
proximately a third of the total ex- 
ported, went to the U.K. 

The large volume of exports to Ger- 
many and the occupied area in the 
Far East was principally under the 
direction of U.S. military agencies. 


Exports Increasing 


Since 1945-46 exports of food for 
civilian feeding in occupied areas 
abroad, financed by U.S. military 
funds, have been increasing. In 1947- 
48 these shipments represented al- 
most 20% of the total food exports 
from the U.S. For 1946-47, exports 
under this program accounted for 
more than 21%, and in the preceding 
fiscal year, about 18.5%. 

On a commodity basis the U.S. mili- 
tary exports to occupied areas were 
also significant in 1947-48. Wheat and 
wheat products exports were 28% o 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


BEODRRMIONS occ ccc cnscccccicccsccccce 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ............... 


American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
Borden 





BE PD. GI, crcccceccscccccnscess 


Continental Baking Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co. .............. 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd 


General Baking Co. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Precter & Gamble .............. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America 
Victor Chemical Works ......... 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants . 


Ward Baking Co. Le bkekukve 


+Standard Milling Co. ....... 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. .......... 


+Over counter. 
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Pam 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
4 MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Dall 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Ewns Mitre Co., Inman, Kan. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 














FIGHT TB 
Buy Christmas Seals 








the corresponding total; corn and 
corn products, 24%; other grains and 
grain products, 43%; dried milk 
(principally nonfat dry milk solids), 
32%; potatoes, almost 41%; dry 
beans and peas, 45%; processed fruits 
(mainly dried fruit), 41%; soybeans 
and soybean products (excluding oil), 
74%; peanuts, 40%. 

U.S. military agencies depend 
heavily upon the Department of Ag- 
riculture for procurement of many 
foods to be exported to areas under 
military control. 

More than 60% of the total food 
exports were procured by the US. 
Department of Agriculture; these 
commodities were obtained specifical- 
ly for export programs or under price 
support operations. 

Among the major commodities, the 
Department of Agriculture purchased 
about 78% of the total wheat and 
wheat flour exported in 1947-48, about 
28% of the rice, 40% of the other 
grains and grain products, 70% of the 
potatoes, over 80% of the nonfat dry 
milk solids, about 70% of the dried 
fruit, more than 75% of the eggs, 
over 50% of the peanuts, and 35% 
of the dry beans and peas. 

The balance of the exports were 
procured by U.S. military agencies 
or through commercial channels. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC N.W. COMMITTEE 
FORMED ON SMUT CONTROL 


SPOKANE, WASH. — A Pacific 
Northwest smut control committee 
has been organized to correlate work 
of all interested groups in educational 
programs aimed at reducing smut in- 
festation in Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. 

The chairman of the group is Cal 
Anderson, extension editor and assist- 
ant to the director, Washington State 
College; the vice chairman is Rex 
Warren, extension agronomist at Ore- 
gon State College, and the secretary 
is Robert Fletcher, field secretary of 
the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. 

Invitations to serve as members 
of the committee are being sent to 
the Oregon-Washington Wheat 
League, the Washington & Idaho 
Crop Improvement Assn., the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., the 
North Pacific Millers Assn., the Pa- 
cific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Assn., the Oregon Wheat Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the regional Production and Market- 
ing Administration office in Portland 
and the state college extension serv- 
ices of Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1949 FEED CONTROL 
PUBLICATION READY 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The 1949 
official publication of the Association 
of American Feed Control Officials 
is now available for distribution. The 
publication includes many changes in 
rules and regulations, new feed defin- 
itions, and descriptions of new meth- 
ods used in the examination of feeds. 

Copies of this guide and reference 
book may be obtained from the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the organization, 
Leslie E. Bopst, Inspection and Regu- 
latory Service, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. The price of 
the book is $5 a copy. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Atk for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 








KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

‘ This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinnesore 

















ATE Flour 
DORERICAN MAID 3 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000.000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons — 


apr t 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








THE FLAVOR OF BREAD—Re- 
cently we said something on this page 
about the important bearing of odor 
upon the flavor of bread. This caused 
a reader to let off some pent-up 
steam. “Unfortunately,” explains our 
correspondent (Dean W. Tucker, as- 
sistant manager of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Grain & Commission Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.), “the recipient had to 
be you.” 

We do not consider ourselves un- 
fortunate in hearing Mr. Tucker’s 
views on how bread should be im- 
proved in the public interest, and take 
pleasure in publishing them: 

“Since I have been old enough to 
chew bread I have thought of this 
{bread flavor] times without number. 
Frankly, in my opinion, the flavor 
just isn’t. Of all food we eat I be- 
lieve bread as baked by the large 
commercial bakeries is the most taste- 
less. Close your eyes and chew a 
piece. What is it? No tantalizing odor, 
no succulent flavor, just a wad of 
stuff, good padding in case the rest 
of the meal is lean. 


“No wonder the baking industry 
not long ago expressed alarm about 
per capita consumption; after all, 
people have some _ discrimination 
about food. If the bread baked today 
was that which came out of grand- 
mother’s oven, you can bet the sales 
item would cause no worry. Just com- 
pare any loaf put out by the big 
baking concerns with one your wife 
makes at home! No wonder that in 
my father’s generation bread was so 
well liked. Bread may have been the 
staff of life then, but it looks as if 
today the staff is out of style, or 
should I say, out of flavor? 


“Fortunately, my family and most 
of my friends are able to buy our 
bread from a grocery store which 
bakes its own loaves. They are the 
nearest thing to home-made bread 
I've found. 

“It would seem to me that, with 
the baking industry pouring money 
into sales promotion, some thought 
would be given to quality of prod- 
uct. Apparently this feature has been 
overlooked, and you know, this is 
what counts with the customer. 


“What would be needed to wake up 
the bakers? People would pay more 
willingly, I venture to say, if they 
knew they were getting a homebaked 
loaf of bread. I know—I pay more for 
what I buy just for that reason. 


“T recall a story of a thriving busi- 
ness in the East started by a woman 
who baked bread in her oven and 
sold it locally, gradually expanding 
the business until now the bread is 
mailed to all parts of the nation. This 
proves the market is there.” 


The problem is not simple, as Mr. 
Tucker knows. Bakers have worked 
on it both in good conscience and in 
self-interest and plead that they have 
found no practical solution. But the 
problem should not be dismissed as 
insoluble. There are altogether too 
many people who agree with Mr. 
Tucker to warrant shrugging it off 
the industry’s shoulders. 


LAMENTATION ON BREAD —It 
seems quite clear that folks in South 
Africa didn’t relish the kind of bread 
they’ve been forced to eat by circum- 
stances and their government prior 
to Nov. 1, and it is even possible that 
they’re not entirely satisfied with it 
now. Flour used for making so-called 
white bread, henceforth may be of 
80% extraction and brown bread of 
90% extraction. Ninety-six per cent 
extraction was standard for altogeth- 
er too long a time. 

Grievous as the bread itself has 
been, the government regulations sur- 
rounding it seem to have been even 
more dolorous, as judged from the 
following bit of verse from the col- 
umns of the South African Baker 
& Miller: 


This is the month of November, 
The loveliest, loveliest time; 
For then the loaf is whiter, 
And free from grit and grime, 
(At least so say some people 
Who've “had” the standard bread), 
And now they've Stellenbosched it, 
Browned-off, de-Bocked, and dead. 


This is the month of November; 
Stamp-size bread labels go; 
Silk stockings and secret sifters, 

And noses of those who know. 
No more bran in the dustbins, 

No more false flours to mill. 
But oh, we wonder, wonder 

How many more forms to fill? 


We are not quite clear about the 
meaning of those words “Stellen- 
bosched”’ and “de-Bocked,” but we 
have a pretty good idea that they 
refer to officialdom and its familiar 
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bureaucratic aspects and gobbledy- 
gooks—same there as here and every- 
where. 


“Along the flat horizon there arise 
the frequent vulnerable towers of 
churches. He sees at the end of airy 
vistas the revolution of the windmill 
sails. He may go where he pleases 
in the future, he may see alps and 
pyramids, and lions, but it will be 
hard to beat the pleasure of that mo- 
ment. There are indeed few merrier 
spectacles than that of many wind- 
mills bickering together in a fresh 
breeze over a woody country, their 
halting alacrity of movement, their 
pleasant business making bread all 
day with uncouth gesticulations, their 
air gigantically human, as of creature 
half alive, put a spirit of romance 
into the tame landscape. When (the 
traveller) sees them first he falls 
immediately in love, and from that 
time forward windmills keep turning 
in his dreams.”’—R. L. Stevenson, in 
“The Foreigner at Home.” 


2% J 3 We have been sure for some 
time that MICE AND even perhaps 
cockroaches were smarter than some 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS—and we 
might put certain health doctors and 
neo-nutritionists in the same gallery. 
Now the evidence comes to us, so 
far as the professors are concerned 
(we’ve published a lot of incrim- 
inating corroboration about the other 
species of wise men), from a little 
magazine called Varsity. A contribu- 
tor to that publication’s “My Most 
Unusual Instructor” column tells of 
a “gruff old man with an awe-inspir- 
ing voice and a biting wit,” “a lov- 
able tyrant” who taught a popular 
and unpredictable course at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York called 
Anthropological Geography. % 
You never could tell what would 
moe 
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turn up in this course. Once the dis- 
cussion led to commercial baking and 
the “untold horrors” of wrapped 
bread. %  w Here is the anecdote 
as Varsity’s contributor tells it: “The 
great man produced a loaf of home- 
baked rye bread, and one of pack- 
aged bread. He ceremoniously placed 
them side by side in his locker, there 
to remain over the week-end. On 
Monday, he proclaimed, the rye 
would be gone—consumed by mice— 
but the other loaf would be intac:, 
shunned even by rodents. 4 % .% 
Sometime during the next 48 hours, 
knavery interfered with pure science. 
On Monday morning the locker was 
opened. The rye was gone; the pacl:- 
aged remained. But carved into iis 
brown crust in deeply etched letters, 
appeared the eloquent commen:: 
‘Fooey!’ 3 J For some years af:- 
er, the professor, ever ready to go 
along with a gag, would shake his 
head incredulously and mutter, 
‘Those mice. Even smarter than I 
thought’!’” 


* * * 
A Chrisimas Quiz 


IF it were not for the millers 
Who grind the wheat to flour, 
I wonder what would happen 
To the Christmas mealtime hour? 


Fancy turkey without stuffn’ 

An’ where would the plum pud- 
ding be? 

Mention cake an’ you'd be 
blufin’— 

No cookies, pies for you or me. 


SO HERE’S A HEARTY 
GREETING 

TO MILLERS FAR AND 
NEAR: 

A RIGHT GOOD MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 

AND A PROSPEROUS, GLAD 
NEW YEAR. 


Ivah Moyer Thomas. 

















Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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Breaking with Entoleters 

























ce, r [ove use of corrugated rolls to ash. Less fine middlings and flour 
V2s open up the wheat, separate as By t P Fa rrell produced could mean that there was 
ch:- much of the endosperm in the ” 7 less of the clean endosperm in these 
its form of purifiable middlings (usually Maney Milling Co. products to improve the looks of the 
rs, requiring three or sometimes four crease dirt liberated. 

ni: of the five breaks) and the final Omaha, Neb. Our opinion was, that if the En- 
if :- scraping of the bran on fifth break toleter was to be of positive value 
go has seemed the practice in flour mill- Entoleter on first break and two on dlings with too much bran content. on tempered wheat, either as a pre- 
his ing most open for improvement. second break to determine the prac- The flour was gray. A 13 inch diam- break or as a low extraction aid to 


With the development of the blade 
rotor and corrugated ring liner for 
use on the Entoleter, a machine was 
available that seemed worthy of in- 
vestigation. (See Figure 1.) Its prin- 
ciple of breaking by impact interested 
us very much. Laboratory experi- 
ments with this machine on wheat 
and various break stocks showed 
some encouraging results and tests 
at Kansas State College using Ento- 
leters on all four breaks had been 
reported as producing results quite 
comparable to four breaks using cor- 
rugated rolls. 

Insect control features of this high 
speed Entoleter with its impact prin- 
ciple which had proved itself as a 
killer of a high percentage of all 
stages of mill insects and the absence 
of any harbors for bugs to live and 
propagate within the machine, were 
in line with the accelerated program 
of all millers to produce a product 
free of even microscopic evidence of 
former insect life. Any breaking de- 
vice which even equalled the per- 
formance of corrugated rolls would 
justify its cost, because of these fea- 
tures alone. 

In November, 1947, we installed one 





tical value of these special machines 
on full scale mill operation. Figure 
2 shows a partial flow of the mill to 
help form a picture of the work done. 
Notice that plenty of valves were 
used, enabling us to use the conven- 
tional rolls or to use the Entoleters 
in series with them. The rolls could 
be adjusted within their limits of no 
grinding when open to points beyond 
their normal operating setting for 
tests. 


Materials and Equipment 


All Entoleters used were the high 
speed model with the blade rotor 
direct connected to the 3,450 r.p.m. 
motor. The corrugated ring liner 15 
inch inside diameter was always used. 
All wheat was tempered to our nor- 
mal moisture content of 15% with 
10 to 12 hours standing time in the 
tempering bins. Hard red winter 
wheat mixtures were used in most 
of the tests, although a wheat mix 
of 80% hard red winter and 20% 
spring wheat was also used. A sec- 
ond temper 30 minutes ahead of first 
break rolls was used as required. 

The 14 inch diameter blade rotor 
was found to produce flour and mid- 


















eter blade rotor produced less extrac- 
tion through 18W with middlings and 
flour which looked good enough to 
experiment with. The power required, 
capacity in bushels per hour and ex- 
traction of product through 18W are 
shown in Figure 3. 

In series with one pair break rolls 
the first break Entoleter (hereafter 
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Fig. 2—A schematic diagram show- 
ing a partial flow of the mill. The 
spouting is valved to permit by-pass- 
ing either the impact or roller mills. 


referred to as 1 E), resulted in (1) 
less power required for first break 
rolls; (2) an increase in the amount 
of coarse middlings over 34W, (3) 
an increase in the extraction possible 
for first break, (4) more fine bran in 
the fine middlings through 50W, (5) 
less break flour produced with higher 


first break, a sifter capable of mak- 
ing several separations would be re- 
quired. Other projects were consid- 
ered to be more necessary at the time. 


Many samples were taken for gran- 
ulation tests on an experimental sift- 
er and laboratory analysis on this 
first break experiment. A wide range 
of roll settings was used both with 
and without the Entoleter. Figure 4 
shows a comparison of (1) the prod- 
ucts of the Entoleter itself (1 E); 
(2) the Entoleter in series with first 
break roll (1 R); (3) the first break 
roll only. This graph shows that the 
Entoleter followed by the break roll 
produces more coarse middlings than 
the roll itself at the same extraction 
(through 18W), and less fine mid- 
dlings and break flour than the roll 
only at the same extraction. 


Second Break 


With first break set at normal ex- 
traction of 33%, the overs of 10W 
was tested on two Entoleters with 
14 in. diameter blade rotors and 15 
in. inside diameter corrugated ring 
liners. The total stock was then run 
through two pair 10x36 in. rolls with 
12 corrugations an inch. In quantity 
this stock averaged 6,000 lb. an hour. 
Hundreds of samples were taken of 


(Continued on page 22a) 
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Every time 
you enrich 
your flour 





you are making an important contribution 
to the rounded, well-balanced diet needed 
by all America. In every batch of enriched 
flour you are providing 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


In enriched flour—and in each slice of en- 
riched bread—there’s protein, vitamin B,, 
riboflavin, niacin, iron, and food energy 
brought to the nation’s tables in the best- 
tasting, most economical, and convenient form. 


VITAMIN B; 


(Thiamine) For 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 





NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 








Stocks are 
carried at: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, II. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOOD ENERGY 


To sustain the pace 
of modern living 











































healthy nerves, 
normal appetite 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 
children's growth 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
blood needed for 
health 







0.4.6 VITAMIN, MIXTURE. 
For Flour Enrichment 
DOUBLE STRENGTH 


_— 
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Every time you enrich 
with MERCK 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 





These six flags of enrichment are signal- 
ing to the people of America the nutritional 
values of enriched flour. Let your mill be the 
workshop where you are helping to build a 
healthier generation of Americans. 

Raise these flags of enrichment. Display 
proudly the “ENRICHED” seal on your 
product. Your customer wants the best; 
show him that your flour is in step with the 
program that is providing the greatest nu- 
tritional advance in years. 





you facilitate accurate enrichment. 
Merck Mixtures are smooth and free- 
flowing. Whether used in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing operations, they 


provide important milling advantages. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. 4. 
New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal +- Toronto - Valleyfield. 
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This composite picture shows the four different stages in the life cycle of the confused flour beetle 


The Biology of Flour Beetles 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is 
the text of an address delivered by 
Mr. Gray at the recent conference of 
flour mill sanitarians held in Chicago 
under the sponsorship of the Millers 
National Federation. The author is 
chief of stored product insect inves- 
tigations of his department. The 
manuscript is contribution No. 2,577 
of the agriculture department's sci- 
ence service. 
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HEN man learned that he 
W could store the seeds of the 
common grains and that they 
would serve as food as well as seed 
for future crop, he made one of the 
greatest advances in his evolutionary 
career. He passed from a nomadic 
gatherer over to a grower and storer 
of food with a more or less perma- 
nent habitation. From such a simple 
beginning our system of agriculture 
in its various branches has arisen. 
Even today cereal grains and their 
products are the principal foods in 
the larger part of the world. 
But all things have their disadvan- 
tages. Ever since man began to store 
food, the insects shared in the fruits 


By HW. E. Gray 


Division of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 
Dominion of Canada 


of his labor and injured, reduced or 
destroyed his food reserves. A variety 
of pests attack the cereals in both 
the whole and milled state. We have 
many of these pests with us and we 
are concerned with the problem of 
reducing the toll they exact. 

One of the groups of insects which 
have dined at man’s expense for a 
long time are the flour beetles. They 
feed principally on ground cereal 
materials and at times cause damage 
to the germ end of the whole grain. 
They are all relatively small in size 
and are similar in appearance. The 
most important ones belong to the 
genus Tribolium. Of this group, the 
confused flour beetle, Tribolium con- 
fusum Duval, and the rusted red flour 
beetle, Tribolium castaneum Herbst, 
are most widespread and of greatest 
economic importance. While confu- 
sum and castaneum are the species of 
most economic importance, the genus 





Tribolium does contain quite a large 
number of species. In a recent syn- 
opsis of the genus, Hinton listed 27 
species. In addition to our two com- 
mon insects, destructor Uytten is an 
important pest of seeds in northern 
Europe and has been introduced into 
America on several occasions; mad- 
ens Charp occurs in small numbers in 
northern U.S. and Canada in stored 
grain and in cereal warehouses. Most 
of the other species are not very 
important economically. 

While certain species of Tribolium 
have long been associated with food 
products, the original habitat was 
probably in decaying logs and under 
bark, possibly playing the role of 
scavengers. Those species now asso- 
ciated with food products have been 
widely distributed by man in recent 
times and are now more or less cos- 
mopolitan in distribution. 

One pronounced difference between 


the confused and the rust-red flour 
beetle is that of flight. The confused 
flour beetle rarely if ever flies, while 
the rust-red species does so readily. 
Another aid in separating these two 
insects is the eyes. The eyes in cas- 
taneum are large and separated by a 
space about equal to the eye diam- 
eter; those of the confusum are 
small and the space between them 
is about three times the eye diameter. 


Serious Pests of Cereal Products 

Why are flour beetles serious pests 
of cereal products? 

1. They increase in numbers rap- 
idly, because the adults lay a large 
number of eggs and the resulting 
larvae develop rapidly. 

2. Both stages thrive under a va- 
riety of conditions. 

3. These insects penetrate into 
places in many milling plants where 
they are protected from. control 
measures. The survivors are then 
able to help reinfest the plant. 

The multiplication of any species 
is largely correlated with the egg 
laying ability. The adults of Tribolium 
are long-lived and produce eggs con- 


(Continued on page l4a) 
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Arrangement of 
Rider Belts. 


Rider belts usually are considered 
poor engineering practice because of 
the wear that is likely to take place 
between the outside and the inside 
belts and the greater creep of the 
rider belt with reference to the pul- 
ley wrapped by both belts. 

As temporary expedients, rider 
belts sometimes are necessary. When 
a greater load is to be transmitted to 
a given line shaft by, say, a motor 
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and when that motor is incapable 
of delivering the power required, it 
is not uncommon to make up a drive 
similar to that shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. 

Generally, such arrangements are 
intended to be temporary only, but 
after they are installed and seeming- 
ly give good service no further change 
is made. This seems to prove the 
old adage the Frenchman often re- 
peats: “There is nothing so perma- 
nent as the temporary.” 

By use of wrapper pulleys D and E 
it is possible to set the motors B 
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Arrangement of Rider Belts 





and C closer to the driven machine. 
Perhaps wrapper pulley E will not 
be needed at all, for the straighter 
the upper belt the closer pulley C 
can be placed. 

When arranging a drive of this 
kind motor B should be the higher 
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power motor. Motor C should never 
be the higher power motor on ac- 
count of the difference in belt ten- 
sion in the two belts. True, if the 
belts are so proportioned that the 
unit tensions in each are exactly 
equal, the belt stretch would be the 
same in each belt, and it would be 
‘nip and tuck” as to which belt 
should run on the inside or outside. 
Besides, with motor B being the more 
powerful it would have a wider belt 
than motor C and it would be the 
“natural thing” to place the wider 
belt beneath the narrower belt. 










Our company also serves those who serve 
the grain processing industry. Among our 
industrial clientele is the S. Howes Co., 
Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y., whose plant is 
pictured above. 


APPRAISAL 


605 Fourth Ave. S. : 





SERVICE CO. 


Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Bulk Handling of Flour 


By Roy A. Robinson 


Manufacturing Department, General Mills, Ine. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article is the essential text of an ad- 
dress made by Mr. Robinson during 
the 1948 convention of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, and is re- 
printed from that association’s Bul- 
letin. 
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T tte most recent approach to 
the problem of bulk handling of 
flour for mills and bakeries has 

been proposed by Tote Engineering, 

Inc., of Seattle. The plan proposes 

the use of rigid containers having a 

capacity of from 3,000 to 3,500 Ib. of 

patent flour. 

These containers will be fabricated 
from metal such as aluminum or mag- 
nesium, or a plastic such as Fiber- 

las or from other suitable materials 
having sufficient strength and resist- 
ince to wear. 

The dimensions of these boxes have 
been selected to be such as to effec- 
ively utilize boxcars and trucks as a 
neans of bulk shipment as well as 
to be easily handled in most existing 
properties without extensive building 
changes. Outside dimensions are as 
follows: 42 in. wide, 48 in. long and 
68 in. high. The 68 in. high dimension 
includes as part of the container a 4 
in. pallet to facilitate the use of power 
equipment in the handling of these 
containers. 

The weight of the empty box will 
be approximately 250 Ib. 

Filling of the boxes is accomplished 
through a circular opening in the top 
of the box which is closed by means 
of an interrupted screw cover re- 
quiring only one eighth turn for 
closure. 

It is visualized that by means of 
tailover conveyors that the packing 
of the production of a mill could be 
made almost fully automatic. 

In order to obtain maximum den- 
sity it is necessary to provide some 
means of packing in conjunction with 
a means of eliminating the angle of 
repose of the flour. In practice this 
has been accomplished by means of a 
low frequency vibration of 15 cycles 
per minute of an amplitude of % in. 
to 1 in. in combination with a power 
driven spinner to evenly distribute the 
flour. This vibration need not be used 
except during the final stages of the 
filling. 

Emptying is accomplished through 
an opening in one side of the contain- 
er at the bottom. This opening is 18 
in. high by 42 in. wide and is in the 
side of the container. The opening is 
closed by a gasketed door, hinged at 
the top and equipped with quick act- 
ing, wedge type fasteners at the bot- 
tom. This door being gasketed along 
with the top door, makes this unit vir- 
tually air tight, dust tight, rodent 
proof and weather proof. 

The method of emptying employs a 
Special rack or stand in which the 
container is tilted to a 45° angle, thus 
forming a 45° angle hopper of the 
bottom and front side of the con- 
tainer. When the container is tilted 


PROMPT “, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 





forward it comes in contact with a 
special screw conveyor in a manner 
to insure a dust tight contact. The 
emptying door is utilized to form one 
side of this closure. 

Flow of material from the box is 
aided by means of high frequency 


vibration applied to the bottom of the 
container. This is accomplished by 
means of an electric type vibrator 
mounted on the tilting rack. With this 
type of equipment a feeding-in opera- 
tion can be made fully automatic con- 
trolled by the conveyor drive motor 
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and the electric vibrator. 

In utilizing railroad equipment for 
the shipment of these containers it 
has been found that a 50 ft. car will 
accommodate 28 containers having a 
potential capacity of 84,000 lb. and 
a 40 ft. car will accommodate 22 con- 
tainers having a potential capacity 
of 66,000 lb. The boxes appear to have 
good shipping characteristics which 
is attributed to their shock absorbing 
characteristics when filled with flour. 

The empty space, which naturally 
occurs at the center of the car as a 
result of car length variation, is filled 
by means of a pneumatically inflated 












103 COUNTRY ELEVATORS, including the Elbow Lake 
Co-op. Grain Co. of Elbow Lake, Minnesota. Says Edgar R. Beyer, 


manager, “The prompt and efficient service we received on the in- 
stallation of our new Country General 7 was excellent . . . one of the 


best to be found. We are proud of our machine, and know it will 
handle the tough cleaning jobs.” 
dependability and real service! 


Count on Superior for accuracy, 





34 MILLS, including the National Oats Co. mill at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. A. S. Vermeersch, secretary, says, ‘““The Superior C 56 Length 
Graders are doing an excellent job for us. In our business we have 
to have precise, accurate separations. Superior Machines give us 
this.” Yes, Superior machines are tops for micro-accurate perform- 
ance, operate at high speeds with remarkable precision through runs 
of millions of bushels. 


pameerre ——— —— _ 


' SEE SUPERIOR FIRST 


for micro-accuracy 

for high capacity 

for complete flexibility 
for dependable service 





SEPARATOR 


} "Who bought SUPERIOR grain cleaning 
equipment during 1948 2” 





85 HYBRID CORN PLANTS, including the world’s largest, 
Garst and Thomas Hybrid Corn Co., Coon Rapids, Iowa. Says Leo 
A. Schneider, plant superintendent, ‘In order to secure increased 
capacity we recently conducted a series of grading machine tests on 
sizing, accuracy, grading rates, capacity and trouble free opera- 
tions. After an analysis of these tests we selected Superior Rock-it 
Graders for our corn grading operations.’ 





209 TERMINAL ELEVATORS, Mait Houses, Feed Plants, 
Seed Houses, and other plants which have learned to trust Su- 
perior’s 18 years of experience in producing fine machines for the 
cleaning, grading, scalping and aspirating of grains and seeds. Con- 
stant mechanical and design improvements keep Superior equip- 
ment ahead of the field. You know you can count on dependable, 
low-cost, long-life service when the name plate says, ‘‘Superior.”’ 
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= CANMORE BRAND 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth is a product of the highest quality, 
made in Scotland by skilled silk weavers and technicians, 

Expert supervision at every stage of its manufacture ensures its 
perfection and complete efficiency. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


ROCHDALE .... . +. »« ENGLAND 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Our long years of ex- 
perience in making better 
bags is your assurance 
that whenever you buy 
FULTON, you buy 
QUALITY. Fulton Art- 
craft Printing of your brand is an added sales 
value. Shipments from our conveniently located 
plants listed below. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers Since 1870 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW ORLEANS 


DENVER NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


LOS ANGELES 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 





‘ee Send your samples to W. E. Long Co. 
analytical and baking laboratories—for examination, analyt- 
ical checks, vitamin assay and practical bakery testing. 


Prom fel —REVIABLE REPORTS. 
Ask for full information on regular service schedules and costs. 





THE Wo E. LONG GO. tutesco i. icine 
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Flour Exchange The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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. Constant check: weigh- 
. Precise control: hand wheel 
. Rate-of-feed dial with 


. Simple mechanism: even 


. Removable hopper: simply 


Here’s a double check on your vitamin enrichment: the Omega 
Vitamiser (1) feeds accurately by volume and (2) keeps a tally 
of the actual weight of material delivered. Simple adjustments 
give you positive control of feeding for any rate from % to 400 
The machine is extremely easy to operate and 
takes up little space in your plant. Use the 
Vitamizer and be doubly sure of adequate 
and accurate flour enrichment. 


Write for Bulletin E1-55 






oz. per hour. 








scale shows amount fed. 
adjustment. 
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distribution; continuous 
feeding. 
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PROVIDENCE 1, 


OMEGA MACHINE 
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device to control ‘shifting of the con- 
tainers in transit. 

No difficulty has been experienced 
with side shifting in the car during 
transit. 

Another important factor is the 
fact that the boxes being weather 
tight, do not require the selection 
of railroad equipment or elaborate 
coopering procedure to insure satis- 
factory condition of products upon de- 
livery. Boxcar leakage, condensation 
and infiltration of cinders during 
shipment cannot contaminate the 
products. 

One of the chief disadvantages of 
this system is that freight has to be 
paid on the tare weight of the box at 
the shipping rate of the product and 
an appropriate rate has to be paid 
for the return of the boxes. This lim- 
its the scope of the use of these con- 
tainers to local shipments. 

In view of the many advantages of 
this type of shipment, not only to the 
shipper and receiver, but to the rail- 
roads in the way of reduced loss and 
damage claims, investigations are be- 
ing conducted to secure some type of 
tariff adjustments. 

Questions have arisen as to the le- 
gality of the reuse of these contain- 
ers under some of the so-called used 
bag laws being enacted by many 
states. This has been discussed with 
officials of various states who have 
been receptive to the idea and have 
expressed the opinion that in the 
event a box satisfactory from a sani- 
tary standpoint is developed its use 
will be permitted. 


Boxes on Rental Basis 


Another advantage to this system 
as proposed is that Tote Engineering, 
Inc., proposes to lease the containers 
on a monthly basis to the baker or 
customer. This is advantageous from 
two standpoints: first, it will insure 
that all containers will be uniform, 
and secondly, the baker paying for 
the rental of the boxes will make 
every attempt to return the boxes 
for rapid refilling. The monthly 
rental figure is at present in ques- 
tion but will be worked out on a basis 
which will be mutually agreeable to 
all parties. 

Further advantages are that ex- 
pensive bulk storage installation or 
handling equipment are not required 
either of the shipper or of the re- 
ceiver. There is no investment in the 
boxes other than the monthly rental 
as Tote Engineering, Inc., pays all 
interest, taxes, insurance and normal 
maintenance on the containers. 

Installation at both the shippers’ 
and receivers’ plants need not be elab- 
orate. It is estimated that the neces- 
sary packing stations at the ship- 
ping location can be installed for 
approximately $500 each. Of course, 
to secure the benefits of fully auto- 
matic packing a number of these sta- 
tions will be needed, the exact num- 
ber depending upon mill capacity and 
degree of automatic operation desired. 

The tilt rack installations at the 
unloading and feed-in points can be 
installed for about $500 each. Studies 
reveal that a medium sized bakery 
would require five or six of these in- 
Stallations. The cost of handling 
equipment at both shipping and re- 
ceiving points are not included in the 
above estimates. 


Summary of System 
A summary of the advantages of 
this system follows: 


1. Reduced packing and Idading 
cost. 


2. Reduced unloading and feed-in 
cost. 


3. Elimination of infestation, rodent 
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contamination, and weather damage 
in warehouses and boxcars. 

4, Elimination of necessity of se- 
lecting boxcars or elaborate cooper- 
ing. 

5. Initial installation costs are low 
for both shipper and receiver. 

6. Reduction in shrinkage, damage 
and loss during shipment. 

There are also certain disadvan- 
tages to this system which are as 
follows: 

1. Cost of returning empty boxes 
to point of shipment. 

2. Storage space for empty boxes. 

3. Box rental continues during pe- 
riod of non-use. 





Pipe Joint Pointers 





White lead, commonly used in “dop- 
ing” pipe joints, is finely ground lead 
carbonate in boiled linseed oil. It is 
commonly used to prevent leakage 
through threaded pipe joints and is 
acceptable where pressures are not 
high and where pressures are not 
built up suddenly. 

Red lead is lead oxide in boiled lin- 
seed oil. Red lead hardens more 
quickly than white lead and is pref- 
erable where pressure is turned on 
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soon after the joints are made up. 
White lead, however, is somewhat 
more durable than red lead but as 
stated above, it must be given more 
time in which to set. 

Some plumbers and _ steamfitters 
prefer graphite because of its lower 
coefficient of friction which enables 
the workman to do a better mech- 
anical job because the threads can be 
made to seat better. 

Litharge is lead monoxide and is 
made by heating lead in a current of 
air. Litharge is an excellent pipe- 
thread dope where rapid hardening 
is desired and where a durable tight 
joint is wanted. 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 


“fortified” 





BREAKDOWN on this 39-year-old Allis- 


transformers, using factory approved methods 


Service 


Chalmers fan motor crippled operations 
at the plant of an important midwest electric 
utility, Immediate repair was vital. The 
Chief Engineer called the nearest Allis- 
Chalmers Certified Service shop. They picked 
up the rotor and returned it ready for service 
in less than twenty-four hours, 


This is the kind of emergency cooperation 
you can expect from every Allis-Chalmers 
Certified Service shop. On everyday repairs 
and maintenance too, your Allis-Chalmers 
Certified Service shop will give you prompt 
service on Allis-Chalmers motors, pumps and 


and parts, Every Allis-Chalmers Certified 
Service shop has been selected for skilled, 
personal, careful workmanship, adequate 
equipment and service mindedness. 


HOW TO FIND NEAREST SERVICE SHOP 


Allis-Chalmers Certified Service shops are 
located in major industrial centers through- 
out the country, New shops are being ap- 
pointed continuously and most smaller centers 
will soon be covered. To find the shop near- 
est you, call your closest Allis-Chalmers Dis- 
trict Office, A 2543 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1104A SO. 70 ST. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 





Pioneers in Power and Electrical Equipment from Generation through Utilization 


s© 


MOTOR DELIVERIES 
GREATLY IMPROVED 


Many types of Allis-Chalmers 
Motors are now in stock! Many 
other types are available on 
short delivery! For motors from 
1 to 200 HP, check your near- 
est Allis-Chalmers Authorized 
Dealer. For motors larger than 
200 HP, check with the nearest 
District Office. You may be 
able to get what you need 
sooner than you think, 
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cline in the number of flour 
mills in the U.S. would be accom- 
panied by a reduction in the number 
of jobs available for trained milling 
technologists or milling engineers. 
Some of you who are now enrolled in 
the course in flour milling engineer- 
ing, at one time or another, may have 
become apprehensive about this ap- 
parent shrinking of the field and 
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Job Opportunities for Technologists 


T first glance it would seem that 
the present trend toward a de- 


By Paul L. Dittemore 
Technical Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


suspect that your hindsight is better 
than your foresight. 

I believe, however, that job oppor- 
tunities for trained milling engineers 
and milling technologists will show up 
on any graph or chart that you engi- 


neers might prepare as a reverse 
curve of the trend in the steadily 
shrinking number of flour mills, as 
reported by The Northwestern Mil- 
ler’s List of Flour Mills in the U.S. 
That compilation of mills has come to 
be accepted by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and other fact-gathering organi- 
zations as probably the most complete 
and reliable index of flour manufac- 
turing plants, as defined by the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s definition of a flour mill: 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF— 


GEARS AND REDUCERS 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 

SILK BOLTING CLOTH 
WIRE CLOTH 

WOVEN COTTON BELTS 
POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
COUPLINGS 

MOTOR REDUCERS 

STEEL SCREW CONVEYORS 
ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
CHAIN AND SPROCKETS 














CONSISTENCY 






ECONOMY 


\ MAKING BOTH 
ENDS MEET 


In roll grinding and corrugating two factors 


must be established if the miller is to keep his 
profits steady—one is consistent performance, 
the other economy in maintenance. 


Since 1878 millers who have ‘geared’ to 
ESSMUELLER SERVICE have always made 


“both ends—consistency and economy—meet”. 


To illustrate today’s operations... break rolls reground and 


corrugated once each period, and all smooth rolls reground 


once during each two periods, run from .0015c to .002c per 


sack of flour ground. And gain in yield alone well off-sets this 


service cost. 


Thus, as you can readily see, it always pays 
to—"send your rolls to ESSMUELLER.” 


If you are not now receiving “CHAFF” 
monthly —the laugh-packed little book 
which tickles the funny bones of millers 
all over the country —just send us your 
name and address and we will gladly 





put you on the list. 





The hae ted 


Engineers 


ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
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any factory or establishment capable 
of producing wheat flour. 


Almost 10,000 Mills 50 Years Ago 


In 1899 The Northwestern Miller’s 
List of Flour Mills contained the 
names of 9,476 flour mills. Today, al- 
most 50 years later, the current list 
contains the names of 2,160 flour 
mills, or a reduction of more than 
75% in the number of mills during 
that 50-year period. During that time, 
however, the total production of flour 
by U.S. mills showed a steady in- 
crease. The peak in production came 
in 1947 with more than 300 million 
sacks. 

The number-of-mills yardstick is 
not a very reliable measuring tool 
when job opportunities are consid- 
ered. It is safe to say that the num- 
ber of mills will continue its down- 
ward trend. Between 1945 and 1948 
there was a net loss of about 16%— 
2,571 in 1945 and 2,160 in 1948, with 
a net loss of only 1% in the nation’s 
total daily milling capacity. 

From that comparison of abstract 
figures and percentages, it isn’t toc 
difficult to show that the small mills 
were the mills that fell by the way- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is the essential text 
of an address made Nov. 30 by Mr. 
Dittemore before the students in the 
curriculum in Flour Mill Engineer- 
ing at the University of Minnesota. 
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side. The loss in capacity of the small 
mills was just about made up by the 
increase in capacity of the larger 
merchant mills. 

This relationship of production to 
size of mill becomes more apparent 
as one considers that ever-present re- 
minder which accompanies the month- 
ly production figures issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. The statement: 
“These figures represent the output 
of 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which re- 
port monthly to the Census Bureau. 
The 1,100 mills are believed to ac- 
count for about 98% of the entire 
U.S. capacity; the 425 mills reporting 
on a monthly basis account for about 
96% of the nation’s production.” 

Percentage-wise, then, less than 
20% of the mills produce 96% of 
the flour. Broken down by capacity 
groups, a Bureau of the Census study 
reveals that 1,240 mills in the 400 
sacks and less daily capacity produce 
3% of the flour; 250 in the 401 to 
800-sack group produce 4%; 275 in 
the 801 to 1,600-sack group produce 
10%; 216 in the 1,601 to 3,200-sack 
group produce 21%; 110 in the 3,201 
to 6,000-sack group account for 26% 
of the flour, and the final group 
made up of mills of 6,001 and more 
sacks daily capacity account for 36% 
of all flour produced. 


Small Mill on Way Out? 


These government statistics indi- 
cate that the small, one- or two-man 
mill that operated when there was 
wheat in the bin and water in the 
creek, is passing out of existence and 
that the larger mill is getting its 
product into the trade territory for- 
merly served by the local custom 
mill. Several factors have brought 
about this almost inevitable shift. 

Back in 1899 those almost 10,000 
mills did not have much competition 
in the immediate trade _ territory 
served by each mill. A mill was al- 
most as essential in the community's 
economic life as was the blacksmith 
shop. The output of the mill in each 
community was pretty well disposed 
of in the immediate trade territory. 
Most of the flour was used in the 
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| The NEW, IMPROVED 
- Winthrop CHLORINATOR 


ty Easy, Accurate Application 
ly of Chlorine for Flour MATURING 





1. Only non-corrosive materials are 
used throughout. 
? The panel has been designed to 
" facilitate easy cleaning and ser- 
i vicing. . 
: Z All controls are mounted on one 
panel. 
4 The Flowrator meter has uniformly 
1 " spaced graduations over the entire 
scale length and accurate measure- 
ment over wide flow range. 
" 5. Manometer type indicators with 
ol wide, easily read scales make 
as possible accurate control of the dis- 
1e tribution of chlorine and air to in- Consult our Technically-Trained Representatives for practical assis- 
id dividual agitators. tance with your enrichment, bleaching and maturing procedures, 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ’ 
r- SPECIAL MARKETS—INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


oy 
nt Prompt delivery from our stock depots: RENSSELAER (N.Y.), BUFFALO, CHICAGO, _‘iMINTHROP STEARNS y = Cet 
: ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY (Mo.), DENVER, CINCINNATI, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS R\ Inc, 


0 ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (Ore.), DALLAS, ATLANTA, 170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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ONE 
MILLER 
TELLS 
ANOTHER 


S, Save on YOUR Mill Sanitation 
y 2 » 

a with HOFFMAN Heavy-Duty 
VACUUM CLEANING 


Don't just take our word for it. Ask the millers all 
across the nation who are using Hoffman vacuum 
cleaning equipment. They'll tell you that this modern 
method removes dust and infested material quickly 
and thoroughly. And not only from floors and over- 
head areas — but also from inside and outside 
milling equipment, often right during operations. 
Many of these millers report “infestation reduced 
to low points never before thought possible.’ Some 
even have found that regular cleaning with Hoffman 
equipment saves the expense of one or more gen- 
eral fumigations. 


FREE SURVEY— Hoffman Engineers will show 
you how to gain modern mill sanitation benefits 
with a central stationary system (see cut at left) or 
with heavy-duty portables. No obligation. 


NEW 12-Page Bulletin A-710 — Write for it | 
4S HOFFMAN corporation 


EGG ERSTE. 221k FIRE, . SSH. FEORE &, 8. ¥. 
CANADIAN PLANT: CANADIAN HOFFMAN MACHINERY CO., LTD., NEWMARKET, ONT 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











ra ‘N 
Jonres-HrrreLsaATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 














MILLING BOOK 
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HE Association of Operative Millers, has with 

the able assistance of fifty-one authors, all of 
whom are well known to the milling industry, 
prepared and edited a book on Milling Tech- 
nology. 
Cloth bound, this book contains seventy-two 
chapters covering virtually every phase of the 
milling industry. It is fully indexed by subjects. 

$7.00 per copy. 


Order Your Copy Today! 


ASSOCIATION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 
639 Board of Trade Building Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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§mall—-But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how. 
Ww Ww 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Company 


KANSAS 














Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


Mitt Mutual Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 
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home. The commercial baking indus- 
try had not been developed. There 
was no fleet of fast bakery trucks, 
operating over all-weather roads to 
give the housewife any relief from 
her week-in and week-out chore of 
“doing the baking.” It has been esti- 
mated that about four fifths of all 
flour produced was used in the home. 


Competition Between Millers 


Then came the era when the mill- 
ing companies became “brand con- 
scious” and started reaching out for 
more business with advertising pro- 
motion of the brand name of the 
flour and coupled with the repetition 


HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 








@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 





<—V 
%, > 

mao? 
You see, in the salt business we've got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don’t want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That’s why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size — it’s tops by 
actual tests! 





Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 
If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
him a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-11 St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER SALT 


PROCESS 


of the brand name was the assurance 
of uniform results. Some little begin- 
ning of the present role of products 
control in flour production and mer- 
chandising began about that time, too. 
The accepted assumption that “flour 
is flour” and, therefore, there was 
not much difference between brands, 
began to be questioned. Once a house- 
wife, who prided herself on her skill 
as a baker, became satisfied in her 
own mind that she could get better 
baking results with a certain brand 
of flour, she stuck to that brand. 

I recall that in my mother’s kitch- 
en only “Standard A” flour, milled 
by the Beloit (Kansas) Milling Co., 





FOR, OVER 10 
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was permitted. There were six chil- 
dren, four boys and two girls, in our 
family, and we consumed enormous 
quantities of bread. I recall upon one 
occasion I made so bold as to accept 
the country-town grocer’s recom- 
mendation and brought home a sack 
of another brand of flour. It did not 
get unloaded from my coaster-wagon. 
I had to take it back and get “Stand- 
ard A.” 

That brand preference was repeat- 
ed in almost every kitchen in the 
country. It was the beginning of com- 
petition for the family-trade flour 
market. Many mills established their 
reputations for quality of products 





lla 


upon their family-flour brands and 
that quality reputation has continued 
in innumerable instances into the 
present era. 


Growth of Baking Industry 


The commercial baking industry 
was slowly expanding along about 
that time, too. I recall that shortly 
after the close of World War I, a res- 
taurant in my home town began in a 
small way to retail bread. There 
was no commercial bakery and the 
restaurant was not equipped to do 
its own bread and roll baking, but 
bought those products from a baker 
in an adjoining town. A few of the 
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Here is a photograph of Can- 


opy-Dry in use. Canopy-Dry is 
manufactured in standard size 5 
ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 7 ft. high. 
No car has a door less than 5 ft. 
wide and in case the car door is 
wider, you simply close the door 
far enough to leave a 5 ft. opening. 





Time Sauer. . 


CANOPY-DRY 


Stormy weather causes millers severe losses in car 


Money Saver 





loading each year. Merchandise gets wet, time is lost in 
postponing loading during severe storms and there is 
risk of personal injury to employees from slippery pla‘- 
with CANCPY- 
DRY, a protective shelter for car loading in all kinds 
CANOPY-DRY has a scientifically con- 
structed frame of galvanized tubular steel, covered with 
Weighing only 40 lbs., 
one man can set it up in 60 seconds. It fits any car door. 
CANOPY-DRY will pay for itself quickly in time 


saved. Write for illustrated folder and prices. 


forms. You can avoid such losses 


of weather. 


high-grade waterproof canvas. 


Manufactured only by 


Telephone—Grand 2454 


Feed Milling Industries 


= GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY = 


C 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Complete Design and Engineering Service for the Flour and 





Canopy-Dry is easily set up by 


one man in 60 seconds. Simply 
clamp the supports to the door 
frame on one side and the car 
door on the other. When not in 
use, the device folds up into a 
neat, compact unit that weighs 
only 40 lb. Special sizes made to 
order. 








Kansas City 10, Mo. E 
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PYSNEWs YEAR 


‘> TO OUR MANY NEW MILLING FRIENDS ~ 


*« 
Our Best Wishes 


for a successful and 


profitable year 


* 
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housewives in the village began buy- 
ing the “bakery bread’ when, for 
some reason, they did not “get around 
to do their baking.” 

Census Bureau statistics indicate 
that during the past 25 or 30 years 
the majority of homemakers have 
found it better to buy “bakery bread” 
for more than three fourths of all 
flour produced goes to large-sack pur- 
chasers—wholesale and retail baker- 
ies, hotels, restaurants and other in- 
stitutions. The first census 
of flour use, made two 
years ago, showed that in 
that time, there has been a 
reversal of the flour use 
percentages. Home baking 
now accounts for less than 
one fourth of all the flour 
used, whereas 25 or 30 
years ago, home baking ac- 
counted for about three 
fourths of all the flour 
used. 

The commercial baker, 
then, is the milling indus- 
try’s largest customer. The 
baker is a bulk buyer and 
is in a position to insist 
that the flour he _ buys 
meets with his specifica- 
tions regarding granula- 
tion, ash content, protein 
content, maltose value, pro- 
tein quality and other flour 
quality measures. The bak- 
er has his reputation to 
protect and he is not going 
to jeopardize it by buying 
inferior quality flour. Flour 
isn’t “just flour” any more. 
In most cases, it is a tailor- 
made product to meet the 
exacting demands or speci- 
fications of the customer 
who specifies to what use’ 
the flour will be put. 


Elementary Economics 


The type of competition 
that exists in the milling 
industry today is what the 
economists describe as one 
of “pure competition.” 
Requisites for this type of 
competition are, first, a 
large number of producers 
so no one or group has ab- 
solute control over supply; 
secondly, a common, un- 
identifiable product, and 
finally, a large number of 
buyers of that product. : 

Following our elementary 
economics on out, the mill- 
er, doing business in a free 
competitive market, buys 
his wheat at the same fig- 
ure or price as does his 
competitor. These prices 
are fixed by demand and 
supply. The raw product, 
wheat, then costs the same 
for all millers within a 
given region. 

On the other end, the 
miller’s product is sold in a 
freely competitive market 
where demand and supply 
set the price. Assuming 
that all flour is of equal 
quality as measured by the 
buyers’ specifications, the 
price will be set by the mill 
that can produce that flour 
most economically. No mill- 
er, of course, will remain 
in business for long who 
sells his flour at less than 
its cost of production, so 
there is a minimum beyond 
which he drops out of the 
market. 

Summarizing our eco- 
nomics: We have in the 
U.S. a large number of sup- 
pliers producing an uniden- 
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tifiable product. The raw material 
costs are the same to all producers. 
The selling price of the finished arti- 
cle is, generally speaking, the same. 

That leaves but one place for the 
miller to concentrate his efforts, and 
that is in the mill proper. Adminis- 
trative and selling costs have leveled 
off to a static figure. It is at this 
point that the trained milling engi- 
neer or milling technologist becomes 
a necessity. 


eliminated infestation pockets. 


Let us assume, for sake of example, 
that our miller in question operates 
a 5,000-sack mill and that he op- 
erates it at 80% of capacity, thus 
turning out 4,000 sacks of flour a day. 

Suppose that miller is content to 
get 72% extraction or convert 72% 
of the wheat into saleable flour. He 
is going to use 139 lb. of wheat for 
each 100-lb. sack of flour, or 9,266 
bu. of wheat to produce 4,000 sacks 
of flour. 
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His competitor down the river a 
few miles also has a 5,000-sack mill 
turning out 4,000 sacks of flour a 
day. Let us assume that both millers 
can produce flour that will satisfy 
the same flour buyer’s specifications. 


Advantage of “Know-How” 
The second miller has a superin- 
tendent or milling engineer who has 
a little more know-how about the 


(Continued on page 18a) 
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LEADER 


in Grain Cleaning 
IMPROVEMENTS 


HAAKY PIONEERED and developed NEW PRINCIPLES of 
Aspirating, Scouring, Separating and Scalping ‘which for many years 
have been demonstrating better cleaning in mills and plants through- 
out North America. 


HAAKY LEADS AGAIN in advanced engineering. 
construction, smoother running and greater operating economy have 
been developed in three NEW HAAKY Models — Scourer, 
Aspirator and Scalper. 


Sturdier 


Installations of these improved machines 
have demonstrated greater grain-cleaning efficiency and capacity 


than ever before achieved. In addition, streamlined design has 


Let HAAKY engineers solve your grain-cleaning 
problems and help you to more profitable operation. 
Write for full detailsk—the sooner the better for you. 


HAAKY MFG. CO.., 513 Vandalia Street, St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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tinuously during much of their lives. 

When the adults first emerge, they 
are a pale whitish brown but soon 
take on their typical brown color. 
Egg laying normally occurs within 
six to eight days at temperatures of 
80 to 90° F. while at 60 to 65° F it 
may be delayed for several weeks. 

The adults feed to mature their 
eggs. The newly hatched females are 
immature sexually and feeding is 
necessary to mature the ovaries. The 
food consumed must contain the 
proper nutritive materials to insure 
this development. For instance, newly 
emerged adults placed in corn starch 
continue to live but will not lay eggs. 
If they are transferred to whole 
wheat flour, maturation of the ovaries 
occurs and egg laying commences. 
If they are then returned to starch, 
the egg production finally ceases al- 
though the insects continue to live 
for some time. 

The number of eggs produced in the 
case of any particular female is 
greatest immediately after oviposi- 
tion starts. Usually a high rate is 
maintained for some little time. As 
this rate decreases so does the per- 
centage of viable eggs. Very few fer- 
tile eggs are laid after the female 
attains an age of a year or more. 
Good has recorded adults of Tri- 
bolium surviving for several years 
and some of the males retained their 
procreative powers for as long as 
three years. 

The females of the flour beetle do 
not deposit eggs on structural sur- 
faces such as wood, metal or con- 
crete. They will not lay eggs in empty 
glass vials, on absorbent cotton, or 
on materials such as sawdust and 
soil. They require the stimulus of a 
suitable food material for their young 
and also one which can furnish the 
necessary elements for the develop- 
ment of the eggs. They lay in ground 
cereals, grain, grain dust, powdered 
milk, seeds, ete., as well as in many 
other materials. 

Deposit Eggs Through Silks 

When given a choice, flour beetles 
will deposit many of their eggs 
through the mesh of cotton and jute 
sacks containing cereal products. The 
majority of flour beetle eggs can be 
removed from loose flour with a 48 
to 54 grits gauze. However, when the 
adults are on wire screens and bolt- 
ing silk set on the top of the flour, 
the females are able to oviposit 
through considerably finer mesh. 
Table 1—Oviposition of confused flour beetle 

through bolting silk and wire milling cloth 

Wire Cloth Bolting Silk 


Lo CS) ae & 
a @ 3 Sq I 
ES » FS EE. z 
o> o o> o 
“Eis “ “sa ” 
Pb t Phe & 
at a2 RES ag 
m a 2? s a c 
Bos 3 & 8s $8 & 
Bas 2 Aa Mac & m8 
6.44 24 «4.67 «610.27 «44—s«4.60 
5.65 36 2.30 7.96 48 6.06 
6.78 48 3.69 8.70 64 4.08 
5.80 60 2.54 984 64 1.88 
6.76 80 1.44 7.59 8XX .91 
10.27 9XX* .005 
7.96 10XX* .012 
5.78 11XX nil 
6.44 12XX* .00083 


8.70 13XX_ nil 
5.80 14XX nil 
9.84 16XX_ nil 

*Eggs recovered from these on only one 
occasion, 

The ability of the insects to lay 
through fine mesh when they are 
resting on it may explain some of 
the infestations which arise in connec- 
tion with flour dressing machinery. 
This ability may also create a prob- 
lem in the bulk storage of flour. 


The eggs are quite small being ap- 
proximately 0.6 mm. long and about 
0.4 mm. in diameter. 


Table 2—Average size of the eggs of the 
common species of tribolium. 


Weight 
Species Length Width per 100 
Castaneum .. .59mm., .36mm, 4.01 mg. 
Confusum ... .64mm., -40mm. 5.86 mg. 


Eggs of Fluid Material 


The eggs consist very largely of 
a fluid material. There is no increase 
in size of the egg during the embry- 
onic development. The egg is semi- 
flexible. It can be deformed by pres- 
sure, and if enough is applied the 
egg ruptures and the contents flow 
out. The shell is relatively smooth 
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and pearly but at the time of laying 
is covered with a mucilaginous mate- 
rial to which food particles adhere. 
The mucilaginous secretion on the 
eggs at the time of oviposition is 
probably a lubricant for the act of 
egg laying rather than for the pur- 
pose of attachment. 

The eggs are quite viable and usu- 
ally from 85 to 90% of them hatch. 
These percentages, however, are influ- 
enced by the presence of males, the 
nature of the culture medium, tem- 
perature, etc. 

Eggs laid on the surface of the 
flour or other stock could be picked 
up by suction and carried along quite 
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readily. The bulk of the eggs, how- 
ever, are laid beneath the surface 
of the stock and many of them are 
laid at the bottom of boots and other 
containers. 

Temperature has a marked effect 
upon the number of eggs laid. Rela- 
tive humidity on the other hand has 
very little effect on oviposition. 


Table 3—Egg-laying of flour beetles 


Temperature --Number of eggs per day— 
°F Confusum Castaneum 
61 occasional eggs oe 
64 1.2 ee 
72 1.9 7 
77 5.9 7.2 
81 7.5 8.7 
90 10.1 11.9 
100 
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Flour beetles are very productive 
when the weight of the individual 
female is considered. The average 
weight of the confusum female beetle 
is 2.2 mg., and at 32° C. (90° F.) the 
female averages 10 eggs a day, the 
weight of the eggs being 0.6 mg. In 
less than four days the female pro- 
duces her own weight in eggs. Com- 
pared with the domestic hen, which 
averages 5 lb. in weight, and which 
lays one egg every other day, it re- 
quires the hen 80 days to produce her 
own weight in eggs. The flour beetle 
is about 20 times as efficient as the 
domestic hen. 

The time required for the beetle 
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eggs to hatch varies with the tem- 
perature and quite accurate deter- 
minations have been made on the 
duration of the egg stage. See table 4. 


Table 4—Duration of the egg stage 


Confusum Castaneum 
Temperature Time Time 
oF in days % hatch in days 
63 39 27.5 eee 
72 14 77.0 10.6 
77 8.3 90.0 6.3 
81 6.2 90.0 5.1 
90 4.3 92.0 2.9 
100 4.3 64.0 eee 
105 All dead in 60 hours 


Sensitive to Low Temperature 
The minimum temperature condi- 
tions under which the eggs of the con- 
fused flour beetle can hatch is about 


60° F., or a little higher. At 63° F., 
a period of 39 days is required for 
hatching, and the resulting larvae 
do not complete their development. 
If the eggs are maintained for 7 days 
at 40° F., and then incubated at 80° 
F., or 90° F., only about 3% of them 
hatch. The eggs of the confused flour 
beetle are apparently not able to 
become dormant as is the case with 
many of our outside insects. 

With increase in temperature, the 
time for hatching decreases until 
temperatures of about 95° F. are 
reached. Above this point, mortality 
becomes pronounced; at 100° F., about 
65% of the eggs hatch, and at 105° 
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F., 5 to 15% do so. Above this point 
complete mortality occurs in a mat- 
ter of hours. 

Relative humidity has little, if any, 
effect on the duration of the egg 
stage. The eggs will hatch equally 
well at 1% relative humidity as at 
higher humidities. Above 85 to 90%, 
a strong fungus growth occurs and 
the eggs do not hatch. 

When the embryonic development 
is complete, the larva emerges from 
the egg. The egg splits at the head 
end and the larva crawls out of the 
shell. This process takes 15 to 30 
minutes. Sometimes the larvae drag 
the shells around with them for some 
time. An egg which has hatched is 
easily distinguished from an _ un- 
hatched one by the opening through 
which the larva has emerged. 

When newly hatched, the flour 
beetle larva is very small. It grows 
in a series of steps or instars until 
maturity is reached. Larval instars 
or stages have been used to denote 
the size of insects. In the flour beetle, 
these are not very reliable, as the 
number varies from 5 to 11 or more. 
The number is affected by tempera- 
ture, relative humidity, food, and 
probably genetic characters. On a 
satisfactory food medium, confusum 
averages about 80% six instars and 
20% seven; while on the same food, 
castaneum ranged from 5 to 8 in- 
stars with slightly over half of them 
having 6. 

Several factors affect the rapidity 
of larval growth, the more important 
of which are temperature, relative 
humidity, and the food medium. 

Temperature is probably the most 
important factor affecting larval 
growth. At 63° F., while the eggs 
hatch in about 39 days, the result- 
larvae do not develop. At 100° F., 4.3 
days are required; and at 105° F., a 
mortality of 78% was sustained fol- 
lowing an exposure period of only 
60 hours. The time required for de- 
velopment in the optimum range is 
given in table 5. 

Table 5—Effect of temperature on the larval 
and pupal development of castaneum and 


confusum on whole wheat flour plus 5% 
ground wheat germ, at 75% R.H. 
--Castaneum— -—— Confusum —— 
Temp. °F 77° S§i° 80° 2° %TI° $si° 90° 
Initial No. 
of larvae 100 100 100 160 100 100 300 
% larvae 


pupating 57 78 71 92 91 88 88.7 
Avg. larval 

period in 

days .... 33.8 24.0 15.7 61.0 28.7 23.9 16 
Avg. pupal 

period in 

days .... 9.7 7.5 4.3 17.9 10.0 8.3 5.4 


The moisture content of the food, 
or the relative humidity of the en- 
vironment also affects the rate of 
development (See table 6). In gen- 
eral, as we proceed from low relative 
humidity to higher relative humidity, 
there is a general decrease in time 
required for development at any se- 
lected temperature in the optimum 
range. At high relative humidities, 
(above 85 to 90%), mould growth is 
the limiting factor and the medium 
becomes contaminated and the larvae 
die. 

Table 6—Effect of relative humidity on the 
larval and pupal development of casta- 


neum and confusum reared on whole wheat 
meal at 81° F. 


--Castaneum— -- Confusum — 
Relative 
Humidity .. 25% 50% 75% 25% 50% 75% 
Initial No. 

of larvae..500 600 5600 500 
% of larvae 

pupating . 
Avg. larval 


400 500 


68.8 65.8 76.6 91.6 84.0 82.0 


period in 

days ..... 32.1 28.9 26.3 27.2 25.8 23.1 
Avg. pupal 

period in 

days ..... 7.1 7.2 7.1 8.4 8.0 7.0 


Confused Beetle Not Dependent 
on Free Moisture 
Further tests carried out with con- 
fusum at lower relative humidities 
indicated that this species is not en- 
tirely dependent upon free moisture 
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in the food for its metabolism. In one 
case the larvae were maintained in 
whole wheat meal which had been 
dried in an air-oven at 130° F. for a 
period of one hour, the common pro- 
cedure used in the determination of 
moisture in cereals. The culture was 
maintained over concentrated sul- 
phuric acid during the entire period 
of development. Fifty-five per cent 
completed their larval development. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
larvae are able to secure the neces- 
sary water for metabolism by the 
breakdown of the food material. The 
larvae are able to maintain a mois- 
ture content of about 60% in their 
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bodies in spite of the low moisture 
content of the food medium. 

The food medium also greatly af- 
fects the rate of development. In fa- 
vorable materials such as_ whole 
wheat meal, whole wheat flour, wheat 
middlings, malt flour, ground wheat 
germ, laying mash, and long extrac- 
tion flours, the rate of growth is rap- 
id. Corn flour, cottonseed meal, soy 
bean meal and short patent flours are 
much less satisfactory media. It has 
been demonstrated that the flour 
beetles require most, if not all, of the 
vitamins of the B group, particularly 
B,; and riboflavin for satisfactory nu- 
trition. (See table 7.) 


Table 7—Duration of larval period of con- 
fusum larval survival and B, content of 
culture medium at 81° F. and 75% rela- 
tive humidity. 


B, Content 

Type of Average % Units per 
Flour Time in Days Pupating Number 
Top patent ... 39.5 57.3 80 
Second patent . 25.10 85.2 175 
Long Extraction— 
POP secceece 22.58 86.3 486 
Cereal Star ... 22.93 36.4 340 
Other Cereal 

Products— 
Wheat 

middlings .. 22.52 90.4 
Whole wheat 

RNS: eiveses 24.26 82.0 


While many of the more satisfac- 
tory culture media are materials 
which have been finely ground, we 
have some interesting results on the 
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factor of particle size. Stock bran 
and selections from it, were fed in 
the original state, and in a ground 
condition. In every case the average 
time for larval development was 
greater on the reground material 
than on the coarser particles. It is 
possible that the larva exercises a 
selection in its feeding which would 
not be possible in the reground sam- 
ple. (See table 8.) 
Table 8—Effect of particle size of wheat 
bran on the rate of development of the 


larvae of the confused flour beetle at 90° 
F. and 75% relative humidity. 


Average Larval % Larvae 

Material Period in Days Pupating 
BROCE BDVOR. 2k ccccs 17.84 89.0 
Stock bran reground 

to pass 60 screen .. 23.40 60.0 
Stock bran through 

10 mesh retained 

by 14 mesh screen... 19.35 66.6 
Above reground to 

pass through 60 

mesh screen ...... 22.25 73.8 
Stock bran through 

20 mesh retained 

by 24 mesh screen. 17.72 62.0 
Above reground to 

pass through 60 

mesh screen ...... 20.02 82.8 


When the larva completes its de- 
velopment, it sheds the last larval 
skin and the pupa or resting stage is 
formed. In this stage the tissues are 
rebuilt to yield an adult beetle. 

Temperature has a marked effect 
on the duration of the pupal stage, 
but is the only factor which appears 
to be very important. Relative hu- 
midity has little if any effect on the 
duration of this stage, nor does the 
larval food appear to affect its dura- 
tion. 

The pupa is the stage in which 
the sexes are most readily separated, 
something of importance in experi- 
mental work. The sexes are about 
equal. Even in samples as large as 
500 or more, variations from 40 to 
60% males are quite common. 


Male Larvae Develop Rapidly 

The larvae which give rise to males 
develop somewhat more rapidly on 
the average than those which produce 
females. Over a large number of 
rearings at temperatures varying 
from 68° F. to 90° F., the difference 
averaged about one day. 

The weight of the stages of the con- 
fused flour beetle shows some inter- 
esting variations. As we progress from 
the mature larvae through the pupa 
to the adult, there is a progressive 
loss in weight through the various 
transformations. 

In general the average weight of 
the female is greater than that of 
the male; unfortunately there are 
large males and small females so this 
cannot be used as a means of separ- 
ating the sexes. 

The temperature at which the in- 
sects have been reared also affects 
the body weight. Insects which are 
reared at low temperatures weigh 
appreciably more on the average than 
those raised at higher temperatures. 
Relative humidity variations appear 
to have very little effect on weight. 

Where insects are reared at con- 
stant temperatures, there is an inter- 
esting relationship between the order 
of emergence and weight. In general, 
those adults which emerge first at 
any constant temperature are the 
smaller specimens, while those emerg- 
ing later are, on the average, appre- 
ciably heavier. 

The adults of this group of insects 
emit a pungent penetrating gas when 
irritated. When large numbers of in- 
sects are confined in an enclosed 
space, particularly without food, the 
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gas is liberated in appreciable quan- 
tities and often the entire group of 
insects is killed. Flour exposed to it 
takes on a pinkish shade and old cul- 
tures are frequently found to be dis- 
colored in this way. 

In static flour the larvae move very 
little from the point at which they 
hatch or are introduced. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the larvae in one test re- 
mained within 4 in. of the point of 
introduction, and 98% moved less 
than 8 in., although they could have 
migrated 48 in. without encountering 
a barrier. 

Larvae maintained in rotating plas- 
tic cylinders developed much more 
slowly than in static flour and the 
mortality was much higher. 

The adults move much more freely 
than the larvae and deposit their 
eggs at random. There is, however, 
a marked tendency for them to pile 
up at obstructions rather than to dis- 
tribute themselves evenly throughout 
the space. Most of the insects were 
ound at the ends of experimental 
troughs rather than in the center. 

Within a 5-day period after the 
idults were introduced on the surface 
f the flour in plastic cylinders, most 
of them were recovered from the 
vottom fifth of the cylinder. Most of 
the eggs recovered were also found 
it this location, indicating that the 
nsects penetrated to this depth rath- 
‘Yr quickly. 

To sum up the biology of the flour 
veetle, a chart has been prepared to 
show just how fast these insects can 
increase. To simplify the calculations, 
it is assumed that none of the eggs 
in the first group starts to develop 
until all the eggs were laid. This 
makes the estimate more conserva- 
tive. 

Lessons to Be Learned 

The principal lesson to be learned 
from the chart is that half-hearted 
control measures will get us nowhere 
in dealing with these pests. Control 
every month of the year must be 
99% or better if we are to prevent 
increase in population. It is also per- 
fectly obvious that if we stop with 
two general fumigations per year, 
even if we secure almost perfect kills, 
we will still have a considerable in- 
sect population before the next fumi- 
gation. How then can we maintain 
insect populations at a low level be- 
fore the next fumigation? 

Here are the essentials of such a 
program: 

1. Control the insects entering the 
mill by 

(a) use of insect-free grain, 

(b) fumigation of infested grain 
and all containers by which in- 
sect pests may be introduced, 

(c) the treatment of gra‘n in im- 
pact machines such as the En- 
toleter to break insect-infested 
berries followed by aspiration 
to remove the insects and in- 
sect fragments. 

2. Control the insects within the 

mill by 

(a) at least two general fumiga- 
tions annually, 

(b) the use of supplementary con- 
trol measures between general 
fumigations, as indicated be- 
low. 

Mechanical 

1. Good Housekeeping Maintain 
the plant in a clean condition at all 
times by the use of vacuum cleaners 
and other modern cleaning methods. 

2. The frequent removal of stock 
from boots, conveyors, etc., followed 
by the fumigation of such stock prior 
to feeding it into mill streams. If fu- 
migation is not possible, divert the 
stock to other use. 

3. The use of impact machines such 

as the Entoleter at key points in the 
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mill to reduce infestation and protect 
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1. The regular and frequent use 
of spot fumigants at points in the 
mill where the insects build up after 
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machines, spouting, conveyors, etc., 
where insects can become established. 
When remodelling, do not forget the 
insect problem and replace reels and 
other “insect paradises” with new 
equipment of a type designed to re- 
duce insect problems. 

Every miller must decide on his 
own program and select from the list 
the methods most suited to his own 
mill. All of the measures suggested 
will help to control flour beetles. If 
all of them are employed, the results 
of course, will be better than if only 
one or two are used. The important 
thing, however, is consistent regular 
application of the measures selected. 
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Insects thrive under haphazard and 
irregular control measures. 

If you are to succeed in keeping 
your plant clean, you must fight in- 
sects now—today—and every day. 
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mechanics of making flour. He is 
able to get 73% extraction from the 
same type of wheat, as compared with 
his neighbor’s 72% extraction. At the 
end of the day’s run, the second mill- 
er has 4,000 sacks of flour from 9,233 





bu. of wheat, since he used only 137 
lb. for each sack, as compared with 
139 lb. at 72%. Cash wheat at the 
present time is about $2.25, and at 
that price, our miller with the know- 
how has a saving, or profit, of $74.25. 
This gives him a saving or profit of 
74%¢ a sack (the cost of 2 lb. of 
wheat), plus the saving of having 
to process 33 bu. less, which would 
reduce his power and other operating 
costs. 

That 74%2¢ a sack differential in 
production costs gives the miller a 
lot of leeway in competitive bidding 
when it comes time to sell the flour. 
It often is the difference between 
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making a sale at a profit—or not 
making a sale and not making a 
profit. 

The saving, or profit, too, can pay 
that superintendent’s or milling engi- 
neer’s salary. A superintendent or 
engineer who can hold up his end of 
the log is not a luxury. He is a neces- 
sity. 

The point that I want to make— 
and the thought that I want to leave 
with you, is this: The trend in the 
milling industry seems to be more and 
more competition domestically and the 
millers see where the savings are 
going to have to be made. That is in 
the mill proper. 


New Machines Permit Savings 


Milling machinery manufacturers 
are producing new machines and 
equipment which makes possible low- 
ered operating costs and in many 
instances improves the quality of the 
product. Mills are more and more 
being mechanized and it requires 
trained men to supervise the opera- 
tion of the machines which are in 
many instances, rather complex af- 
fairs. If a miller can replace three 
men with a flour-packing machine, 
he can pay for that machine in quick 
order with the savings in labor costs. 
But it will require trained men to 
design and supervise the operation 
of these machines. There are job op- 
portunities in those 425 mills which 
the Bureau of the Census says ac- 
count for the production of 96% of 
this country’s wheat flour. 
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SUPPORTS WHEAT AGREEMENT 


BISMARCK, N.D. — Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
told members of the North Dakota 
Farmers Union that he will work 
for an international wheat agreement 
and a change in federal grain stor- 
age regulations when Congress con- 
venes in January. He said he con- 
siders the results of the recent presi- 
dential election as a mandate to go 
ahead with the agreement, which 
twice has been rejected by the USS. 
Senate. 
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WITH MERCHEN TOO... 
GRAVITY SUPPLIES THE POWER 


With the Merchen Self-Powered Feeder, no power source other than gravity is re- 
quired for the accurate and rapid blending, BY WEIGHT, of dry free-flowing materials. 
Accuracy and speed are assured because the rate of flow is controlled by the weight of the 
material being fed. 





This sturdy, compact Feeder is equally at home weigh-blending in scratch feed plants 
and terminal elevators, or governing grain flow to first-break rolls in flour mills. It is avail- 
able in capacities of from 10 to 1000 pounds per minute of wheat or similar material. 

It is soundly built and is so designed that a change in feed rate can be made simply 
and easily by setting the weights on the Feed Beam. In addition, when equipped with the 
Automatic Shut-Off, almost any type of start-stop,synchronized or pro- 
grammed operation is possible. 

For more details on feeding and blending the modern way— BY = 
WEIGHT—call your nearest W&T Representative. He’ll be glad to ex- 
plain how Merchen Self-Powered Feeders can be used profitably in your 
mixing or blending program. 
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First Post-War Mill 


Completed in England 
By George Swarbreck 


Manager, London Branch, The Northwestern Miller 


HEN a British schoolboy is 
asked to name the principal 
features of British ports he 


will invariably answer giant liners, 
docks, warehouses, and probably aft- 
er a little hestitation, flour mills. 
Many indeed, are apt to think that 
the strength of the British flour mill- 


ing industry lies at the ports for its 
activities are frequently publicized 
and the damage sustained at London, 
Liverpool, Hull, Bristol, Glasgow and 
Leith during the war put the mills 
in the public eye when the withdraw- 
al of censorship allowed the story to 
be told. Many still operate, having 


been reconditioned, but at none of 
these centers will one find a com- 
pletely new post war plant. 

Similarly our schoolboy will think 
of windmills and watermills if he is 
reminded that large quantities of 
flour are manufactured in country 
establishments but the thought that 
some of these are as efficient as some 
of the larger port installations is not 
within his knowledge and interest. 
The small British country millers are, 
nevertheless, proud that the first post 
war mill in the country has _ been 
erected for one of their kin. 

At Soham Lode, in Cambridgeshire, 
a seven stone water mill was work- 
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IN THE GREAT PLAINS STATES, bountiful Nature 
provides man with wheat abundantly laden with 
nutritional values. For decades, many of these 
values were necessarily lost in the milling process. 
But then through scientific advances, the miller 
and the baker were enabled to restore these health- 
giving qualities. And today practically all white 
bread and rolls and family white flour are “en- 
riched.” Truly, the miller is keeping faith with 
Nature and with America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today these products, made from wheat, 
are enriched: 
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port in safeguarding public health through enrichment. 
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ing in 1811 and it was only one of a 
great number of mills, both wind and 
water driven, operating in the rich 
fertile wheat growing area of East 
Anglia. Nearby was a windmill and in 
1859 one Alfred Clark took possession 
of it and built up an extensive and 
thriving business. Five years later he 
acquired the water mill, but both 
he and his son began to realize as the 
years passed by that the future of 
the trade lay not in wind and water 
but in the new fangled mechanically 
driven roller mill which Henry Simon, 
a milling engineer of wide repute, had 
been installing throughout the land 
since 1878. The change from the old 
to the new was made in 1885 and the 
new plant assisted the increasing 
prosperity of the firm and in conjunc - 
tion with Henry A. Butcher became 
well known in the trade under the 
style of Clark and Butcher. Then, as 
now, the firm concentrated on bis- 
cuit flour since the local wheat was 
ideal for this purpose but some brea‘ 
flour was also manufactured. The 
present head of the firm is Roge 

Clark and he is assisted by his tw» 
sons, John P. Clark and Roger F. / 

Clark, both highly qualified miller 

Not only are they highly qualified 
but they are enthusiasts for ther 
craft and their one criterion is qua - 
ity. 

Mill Destroyed by Fire 

Disaster hit the firm in the ear|y 
hours of July 12, 1945. Having su - 
cessfully worked at full pressure du:- 
ing the war, missed by German raii- 
ers, they saw their mill destroyed by 
fire in the early months of peace. 

This setback, though severe, only 
kindled a desire to own the finest 
mill in the country and once more 
the services of the Simon organiza- 
tion were called upon. With the aid 
of George Anderson, Simon’s chief 
engineer, and various other techni- 
cians, a 10-sack mill was designed, 
outstanding in quality and incorporat- 
ing all modern methods. Difficulties 
in obtaining materials were only 
matched by the difficulties in obtain- 
ing licenses from the government but 
at last the mill was started up in the 
late summer of 1948. 

Most of the wheat comes from the 
surrounding fertile fen district, an 
area similar to the Dutch polders 
since it, too, was under water in the 
Middle Ages and even now has to 
be protected from the sea by a Ssys- 
tem of dikes and embankments. In 
1653 a Dutchman, Sir Cornelius Ve 
muyden, was set the task of reclaim- 
ing the land in the light of his expe- 
rience in Holland, in return for which 
he was to receive a substantial es- 
tate. He was not allowed to complete 
his task, because the English, having 
absorbed the know-how, dismissed 
him in order to save the promis: d 
fee. 

New Mill a Landmark 

The new mill dominates this fen- 
land and is.a notable landmark to thie 
approaching visitor. It stands 100 !t. 
high, is built in four stories and is 
laid out for in-line sequence cor- 
prising silo, screenroom, mill ard 
warehouse. 

Wheat comes by road and rail and 
is tipped into a hopper which fee is 
the intake elevator. After preliminary 
cleaning on a Scalperator the whe it 
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is spouted to the main elevator, taken 
to the top of the silo and fed to a 
swivelling spout which can distribute 
it to any of the silo bins. The silo 
is divided into 12 squares and nine of 
the 12 are occupied by square bins, 
each holding 2,240 bu. The remaining 
three are rectangular and hold 1,040 
bu. each. The swivel spout can also 
deliver wheat to two of the large bins 
through a damping worm, in which 
the moisture content of the wheat 
can be increased as desired. The 
swivelling spout is supported on a 
central shaft, connected by shaft and 
bevel gearing to a control on the 
floor below. The operator at the bot- 
tom can rotate the spout to feed 
any bin without having to climb to 
the top. 

Included in the all metal screen- 
room machinery is a Millerator, disc 
separators, a combined’ washer, 
stoner and whizzer, a conditioner, a 
grain cleaner, two spiral brushes and 
zn all-metal 65-sleeve suction filter 
dust collector. The six conditioning 
bins, containing enough wheat for 36 
hours’ running, are in the mill itself 
end wheat coming from them is 
trushed as the last cleaning operation 
before the first break. 


Two New Features 


Two features are worthy of men- 
tion. The first is a measurer, consist- 
ing of a smoothly designed cast iron 
casing containing two barrels mount- 
ed on a rotating shaft and capable 
of sliding along it. This embodies 
some new features from the Simon 
nursery. The amount of wheat de- 
livered from each half of the meas- 
urer depends on the extent to which 
the barrel is open; the setting can 
be read at a glance on the scales 
provided. The barrels are indepen- 
dently adjustable and can be locked 
to any desired setting. Th> second 
feature is the Entoleter, d2scribod 
as the miller’s most deadly weapon 
in the battle against insect infesta- 
tion. This compact machine is about 
3 ft. high and 2 ft. in diameter. The 
material is fed through an inlet spout 
into the center of a high speed rotor 
running in a closed chamber with a 
hoppered outlet. The rotor, which is 
driven directly by a built-in vertical 
electric motor, consists of two discs 
with rings of hardened impactors at 
the circumference. The material is 
spun out centrifugally between the 
discs in a thin spray, and any living 
organism is instantly killed by severe 
percussion against the impactors and 
the walls of the rotor housing. 

The 10-sack milling section shows 
a change from the usual British 
milling practice insomuch as plan- 
sifters are used, as on the continent, 
for dressing all reductions as well as 
for scalping, grading and dusting. The 
plansifters are on the third floor with 
a lattice roof above them carrying 
a neatly mounted line of detachers. 
The elevator heads have been so ar- 
ranged above the plansifters that 
every spout has a slope of at least 50°. 

The ground floor has a 16-ft. high 
ceiling so that cross conveyors are 
not required and the same degree of 
slope can be maintained in the spout- 
ing from the roller mills to the ele- 
vator boots. A single 80-sleeve suc- 
tion filter dust collector is used to 
clean the exhaust air from all ma- 
chines including the purifiers. 

Light and space are the predomi- 
nant features at this mill which is a 
model for all future mills in Britain, 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


great and small. It is a big mill in 
miniature. Visitors from all over the 
world have already inspected it and it 
bids fair to become one of the show 
places of the British milling industry. 

The quality of a firm can be judged 
by two things—its products and its 
employees. For the first the custo- 
mers can and do testify; for the sec- 
ond the employees themselves. George 
Bailey, head rollerman, has been with 
the firm for 42 years while others 
have equally excellent records of 


The Clarks are proud of their mill 
and their enthusiasm is matched by 
their hospitality for they are de- 
lighted to show it off to all comers. 
American and Canadian millers will 
receive a specially warm welcome to 
Soham. 
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SPOKANE CHEMIST WINS 
AACC NATIONAL AWARD 


SPOKANE—Walden Chambers, ce- 
real chemist with the Drumheller 
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ranked highest in accuracy of results 
in ‘the national check sample service 
maintained by the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. He was 
awarded a scroll by the association. 

Analyses made of the flour sample 
circulated by AACC among its par- 
ticipating members include protein, 
ash and moisture determinations. Mr. 
Chambers has been with the Drum- 
heller organization since 1936. He is 
a graduate of Washington State Col- 
lege where he majored in chemical 
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DAY Air Conditioning, Dust Control, 
Bins, Legs and Spouting Installed 
At New Mammoth Royal N@gk 
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The 10,000-sack-daily capacity new Royal Mill, 
giant waterfront plant of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, is now in operation. All equipment 
for air conditioning, dust control, bulk storage, legs 
and spouting was engineered, built and installed by 
The DAY Company of Canada. 

The new mill is a vast, 124%-story building with 
the first four floors designed for warehousing. The 
packing department is on the fifth floor, thus 
permitting use of gravity as much as possible for 
handling. Bulk storage with DAY Bins provides 
60,000 cwt. capacity and permits day-shift packing 
of the full 24-hour production run. 


Fire and Vermin Proof Bulk Storage 


These heavy, galvanized fire and vermin proof DAY 
bins are arranged to store either finished grades of 
flour or unblended streams from the mill. Percentage 
feeders, valves and conveyors carry the flour to packing. 

The giant mill is divided into three sections: a 
5000 cwt. mill at either side with the bulk storage 
bins between. Bins are completely walled in so the 
temperature can be maintained constantly. Dewpoint 
temperature can never be reached by the flour, thus 
preventing bridging while they are being emptied. 


Conditioned Air to All Machines 


Proper control of air and dust removes dust hazards 
and supplies the correct amount of conditioned air 
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Yow Royal Mill, recently completed 


by Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
The Day Co. of Canada engineered, built 
and installed DAY equipment. 


at proper velocity to each machine. Air from all 
machines is discharged into 2-stage DAY DUAL- 
CLONES, which in turn discharge into five air 
washer units on the top floor. These washers free 
the air from any remaining dust, then condition it 
for redistribution throughout the mill. 

The new Royal Mill is one of two large North 
American mills built since the war’s end. Special 
credit is due the Ogilvie organization not only for 
getting a large mill built in a shortage era, but for 
the perfection of engineering details achieved. 


DAY ENGINEERS are proud of their part in 


building one of the largest and most modern flour 
mills in the world. They are ready to help you 
engineer and install similar equipment in your mill. 
Ask us about pneumatic handling systems, too. 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost 
estimates. No obligation. 
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822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box 7OE, Ft. William, Ont. 


Representatives in principal cities 
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MNF Urges Millers 
to Test New Type 
Dust Collectors 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation, in a recent issue of the 
Hook-Up, federation publication, urges 
millers to test the newer types of dust 
collection equipment that have been 
developed since the research com- 
mittee of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers has been working with 
manufacturers in an attempt to im- 
prove upon mill machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The article in the Hook-Up pointed 
out that for years the simple metal 
long-cone collector and the tubular, 
or stocking, cloth filter type have 
been accepted as standard dust col- 
lecting equipment by the flour mill- 
ing industry. 

“In fact, they have become such a 
habit with millers that the problem 
now appears to be how to break the 
ice and interest millers in trying out 
the ‘new types,” it was stated. 

At least a half dozen or more im- 
proved cyclone-type collectors are of- 
fered for sale and are being used by 
other industries. Some recent im- 
provements in cloth-filter equipment 
have led to a unit which looks prom- 
ising. But original cost, together with 
the miller’s unwillingness to try a 
change, is retarding the production 
of these new machines in flour mills, 
the article stated. 

The AOM research committee is 
giving consideration to the dust col- 
lection subject, but is confronted with 
the problem of how to get millers to 
take hold of some of the available 
new collectors so that more informa- 
tion as to their usefulness in flour 
mills will be accumulated. 

The new type dust collectors have 
many features to make them superior 
to the long-cone type or stocking- 
type. Among those features are more 
complete dust recovery for economy 
as well as neighborhood good will, low 
maintenance cost, elimination of in- 
sect harborage and better cleanliness. 
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Price Controls 
Put Squeeze on 
French Millers 


PARIS—AMillers in France are fac- 
ing a financial crisis. Higher wages 
and other increased costs, coupled 
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since the department now numbers 


40,000 wheat growers among its 
farmers. 
The prescribed rules governing 


flour extraction rates are regarded 
as impossible under present condi- 
tions; and it is hoped that the rates 
will be reduced, both in the millers’ 
interests and those of the general 
public, including consumers of cattle, 
poultry and pig foods. If the rate is 
reduced to P.S. (poids specifique) plus 


| 2, the millers contend it would make 


larger supplies of products available 
to these latter which would be more 
valuable as feedingstuffs than the 
secondary cereals (barley, etc.). With 
a more reasonable extraction rate it 
would be simpler also to avoid varia- 
tions in quality of flour and bread. 


Further difficulty has been caused 


| in the department by the short sup- 


plies of wheat. Many mills have had 
to be idle during long periods. It is 
hoped that President Brisson’s nego- 
tiations with the O.N.1.C. (National 
Cereal Office) will provide some ease- 
ment. On the question of members’ 
subscriptions, this 





is based mainly | 


on output, and for the largest mills | 


is 1,000 francs per annum or double 
that of 1947. 

Wheat prices have been fixed for 
the 1948-49 season, but it is feared 
that black market activities will con- 
tinue as widespread as in the past. 
Both at Nancy and at La Roche-sur- 
Yon there have been instances of 
such trading, with offers to producers 
of 2,800 frances per quintal for meslin, 
barley and rye, and 2,500 francs for 
oats. 

M. Brisson told members of the 
Loire-Inf. Milling Syndicate of the 
various measures which the national 
association was taking, in close col- 
laboration with the government, the 
O.N.1.C. and other bodies, to deal 
with the black market evil. He spoke 
also of his hopes of great things from 


| the enlarged School of Milling. Reso- 


with controlled prices for flour and | 


greatly reduced turnover have driven 
many mills out of business. Within 
a radius of 35 miles of Nancy only 
seven mills remain operating of the 
29 formerly running in that region. 

In Vendee where in 1927 there were 
442 mills, there are now only 142. 

To arrest this decline in the number 
of working mills M. Lucien Brisson, 
president of the French millers’ asso- 
ciation (A.N.M.F.) has urged that 
closer cooperation among millers is 
essential and has appealed to millers 
to join the local milling syndicates. 
He has also maintained that the con- 
tinuance of the quota system is es- 
sential. 

There were some 200 millers from 
the department at the general meet- 
ing of the Loire Inf. Milling Syndicate 
in August which M. Brisson attended. 
The millers of this area, who are 
strongly independent, find the present 
controls very irksome, the more so 


lutions were unanimously adopted 
urging upon the government, inter 
alia, fairer rates of extraction, name- 
ly P.S. (poids specif.) + 2 for wheat, 
and for rye a rate not exceeding 
P.S.—4. 
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MUST USE POTATO FLOUR’ 
LONDON—Dutch flour mills have 
been compelled, under a regulation 
issued Nov. 5, to add potato flour to 
wheat flour and it is expected that 
the total admixture will be about 
60,000 tons a year. 








Breaking with Entoleters 





(Continued from page la) 


the stock from the two Entoleters 
and from under second break rolls. 
Granulations of these stocks on the 
test sifter were obtained and record- 
ed. The various products were exam- 
ined and compared with products ob- 


| tained from the same sieves when 


using the second break rolls without 
the Entoleters. Laboratory analyses 
were made. The effects on the mill 
were watched for and tested for by 
chemical and physical tests. 

Figure 5 shows a comparison of the 
quantities of stocks found to be rep- 
resentative and average of many tests 
on (1) second break Entoleter only 
(2-E); (2) 2-E total stock through 
second break rolls (2-R) set to a 
total extraction of 45% through 18W; 
(3) 2-R directly acting on over 10W 
from first break set to 45% through 
18W. 

Results show greatly increased ex- 
traction through 18W of first break 


pi — 





scalp when the wheat had been 
opened up than when the Entoleter 
was operating on whole kernels; (2) 
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Fig. 4—Comparison of products of Ist 
break with Entoleter only (E), Ento- 
leter plus Ist break roll (E+B), and 
Ist break roll only (B), on 24W, 50W, 
7OW, and thrus and overs of 11XX. 
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Fig. 4a—Comparison of the products 
of ist break, through 18W, using 
Entoleter only (E), Entoleter plus 
break rolls (E+B) and Ist break roll 
only (B). 
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PERCENTAGE OF C-2 BREAK STOCK 


Thru ix x 





E. &.+ B. Ba 
Fig. 5—Comparison of the quantities 
of stocks on 2nd break Entoleter 
only (E), Entoleter plus 2nd break 
rolls (E+B), and 2nd break rolls 
only. 


less power required (14 amps. per 
machine) at the capacity limit which 
was due to the bulk or test weight 
per cu. ft. of the entering stock; (3) 
more coarse middlings and less fine 
middlings and flour in the total sec- 
ond break product at 45% extraction 
when using 2-E followed by 2-R than 
when using 2-R only; (4) less power 
required for the second break rolls 
and more capacity possible for them; 
(5) the middlings had more bran 
particles but purified into as clean 
middlings with no changes required 
on the purifiers as when rolls only 
were used; (6) break flour was high- 
er in ash using the Entoleter with 
second break rolls. Less break flour 
produced is part, but possibly not 
all of the explanation for this. 

More open settings (less pressure 
required) on the third and fourth 
breaks to get the extractions pre- 
viously used were observed to be 
usual results of using second break 
Entoleter in series with second break 
roll. 

The over-all effect on the mill as a 
whole seemed to be that, (1) no un- 
balance was caused; (2) the yield 
was not noticeably different; (3) the 
quality of the flour was not notice- 
ably different; (4) although the 
break flour was somewhat higher in 
ash the middlings flours seemed to 
be slightly lower so that total ash 
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Fig. 5a—The upper portion of this 
figure shows the percentage extrac- 
tion through 18W when the 2nd break 
rolls are set to a total extraction of 
45% through an 18W. The lower por- 
tion shows the percentage of C-2 
break stock over 34W. With Entoleter 
only, Entoleter plus 2nd break rolls, 
and 2nd break rolls only. 


in the short or long patent was at 
least as low as when the second break 
Entoleter was not used. 


Uniformity of Product 
Figure 6 shows granulation results 
of the product from second break 
Entoleters taken on four different 
days with no preliminary checking 
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Fig. 6—Granulation results of the 
product from second break Entoleters 
taken on four successive days. The 
curves illustrate the uniformity of 
results that may be expected, 





























TEST SIFTER 
16W _ 
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saw |] 
50W 
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Schematic diagram of the sifter set- 
up used in the tests reported herein. 
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; 

adjustments on the Entoleter, this 
uniformity of extraction on four dif- 
ferent days with moderate variations 


except to be sure that the first break 
extraction was the same (33% 
through 18W). Since there are no 









dard.and Soft Winter Wheat — 


UIS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO 














| characteristics and performance characteristics combine to make 


Pfizer Bi-Cap the choice of progressive millers in all parts of the country. 


Each of the three types of Bi-Cap supplies vitamins and minerals in the correct proportions, 


and meets the recommendations of the Millers’ National Federation as to composition. 





RED LABEL 
TYPE A 


BROWN LABEL 
TYPE B 


GREEN LABEL 
TYPE C 








Single strength. Prepared 
with Sodium Iron Pyrophos- 


phate as the source of iron. 


Single strength. Prepared Double strength. Prepared 


with Reduced Iron (Ferrum with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 


Reductum). Reductum). 














In each, the ingredients are blended in a starch base. 


When fed to the flour by automatic equipment, Bi-Cap’s free-flowing characteristics 
_and uniform bulk contribute to consistently good enrichment results. Here uniform particles 


of small size play an important part. 


An ample safety factor — at no extra cost — is assured by Pfizer Bi-Cap Enrichment 


Concentrates when used as recommended. For further 
information and prices, please address Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, IIL; 

605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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in the wheat mix, moisture and at- 
mospheric conditions seems worthy of 
notice. Both total extraction and par- 
ticle size of the many products are 
equally uniform. 


Calculation of Factor K 


Millers generally agree that the end 
they seek in setting break rolls, at 
least the middlings producing first, 
second and third break rolls is to 
make as many coarse and medium 
coarse purifiable middlings and at 
the same time as little break flour as 
possible. As a measure of the results 
striven for under this principle, an 
arbitrary factor K has been suggest- 





ed and used by some millers. Shown 
as an equation it becomes: 


Thrus 18W+Overs 50W 
K= 





Thrus 50W 


Figure 7 shows the calculated K 
values for first break over a wide 
range of extractions through 18W 
using, (1) first break rolls only; (2) 
Entoleter in series with first break. 
A high value of factor K is consid- 
ered better than a low value as it 
expresses a predominance of coarse 
middlings over fine middlings and 
flour. The flow of the mill, the equip- 
ment available and the opinion of the 
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various millers as to the best extrac- 
tion to use on first break have caused 
mills to operate at extractions over 
most of this wide range. 

In figure 8 factor K is plotted in 
graph form over a wide range of to- 
tal extractions through 18W for 
coarse second break (first break 
stock over 10W). Again we notice a 
much higher K factor at all settings 
for the Entoleter plus rolls than for 
the rolls only. In addition, on the 
upper curve an optimum point or 
peak is shown at 45% extraction be- 
low or above which a lower value is 
indicated. It may be coincidence but 
we mention that this 45% extraction 
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NEW SERIES 
WOLF LB 






SIFTER 


*Simplicity of design (SO D) + modern 
engineering principles (M E P) = maxi- 
mum efficiency (M E). The New Series 


LB Sifter 


Check us on these features. . 
tested Wolf-Shatzer Drive . . 
Perfect: Circle free swinging . . . Quick 


change of throw, 


Drives from above or below. . 
flexible shafts or castings on floor ar 


Maximum Efficiency. 


. time 
100% 


maximum . 


. No 


ceiling . . 


. Sifter boxes light yet tough 
. . . Designed for sanitation . 
TIRELY NEW sieve clamping device, 
adjusted from standing position — no 
more climbing. Write to-day for Bulle- 
tin No. G83 for the complete story. 


.. EN- 


Welf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG e PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fig. 7—Factor K plotted against per- 
centage extraction (throughs of an 
18W) for the two break systems. The 
lower curve shows results obtained 
with the use of break rolls only and 
the upper curve shows results ob- 
tained with the use of the Entoleter 
in conjunction with the break rolls. 


was the prescribed setting given the 
millers to use prior to any calcula- 
tion of K. 


Conclusions 


1. The Entoleter as we used it did no’ 
seem of positive value on first break 
The use of a sifter between the En- 
toleter and first break rolls might 
make its use of definite value. 

2. The Entoleter on coarse second 
break has definite promise of aidin; 
the breaking process. Again a sifte1 
is recommended to separate the prod 
ucts made to better utilize its coars: 
middlings producing properties. 

3. As an aid to overloaded second 
break rolls it shows value. Its spac« 
requirements are small. 

4. It is a sanitary machine which 
has no internal ledges to harbor in- 
sect life and its insect destroyin: 
action accomplished by impact is an 
aid to a clean mill and clean products 

5. More experimental work would 
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Fig. 8—Plottings of Factor K over : 
wide range of total extractions 
through an 18W for coarse second 
break stock. Inclusion of the Ento- 
leter in the break system produces 
a much higher factor. 


seem necessary to be worthy of con- 
sideration. 
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PROFIT NOW FROM TESTED 
PLANT SANITATION METHODS. 
MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETINS. 
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LONTINUOUS 


NIOLETE 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINES 
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INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 





FOR INSECT- FREE PROOUCTs 



















ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Con- 
tinuous Insect Control System and the “EN- 
TOLETER” Scourer-Aspirator for dry-cleaning 
grain. 


Name 
Company 
Address acacia 


City, Zone and State................ nsasadinianiaid _ 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
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mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. Carroll Chicago, Illinois 











DOES YOUR MILL HAVE 
THIS PROBLEM? 


Cut bag handling costs and 
add to your profits with 
FLEXOVEYOR Boxcar 
Loader 


For Smoot Lhe 


COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


Sodium Bicarbonate 


Profits can be greater when this prob- 
lem is solved. FLEXOVEYOR solves 
it by speeding up loading and unload- 
ing of trucks or boxcars. Helps move 


Flexoveyor taking bags off regular bags or cartons around the plant, too. Chicago . . . Boston St. Louis . . . Pittsburgh New York Cincinnati 
conveyor into far end of box car. SS ayy ag ee ee Sings : 


Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . . Philadelphia . . . Charlotte . . . San Francisco 


Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 








Electrically operated—Unit is portable and can be operated any- 
where in the plant. It’s flexible and can be operated around curves 
right or left up to 90 degrees. Reversible—Can be used for load- 
ing or unloading. Sturdy design permits either end to be raised 
and lowered by simple hydraulic hand-operated lift. 








What is your Problem? Tell us of your particular problem and we'll suggest 
the method by which Flexoveyor can help you. 








NO OBLIGATION service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 


Send coupon for \ City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 


Name 
free literature 


—_ will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 
now. “s 


TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


address 
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Sanitation assured! 


Complete St. Regis* Packaging Systems (Bag Filling 





Machines plus Multiwalls) are the modern miller’s best 
assurance of sanitary packaging. With these systems work- 
ing for him the miller knows his customers are getting all 


the benefits of sanitation from mill to bakers’ bins. 


And the miller’s customers know this too. That’s why 


flour packed in St. Regis Multiwalls sells faster... gets re- 





peat orders. 


Keeping your customers well satisfied with your flour 





is easy when the St. Regis system is used. Contact your 


nearest St. Regis sales representative for complete details. 


y 
SALES SUBSIDIARY OF 1% ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK17,N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BALTIMORE - SAN FRANCISCO + ALLENTOWN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON * VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY AND 
SYNTHETIC DEMAND 


HE effects that politics and artificial support 

mechanisms can have in upsetting the law 
of supply and demand are being graphically dem- 
onstrated in wheat and flour. Economic supply 
and demand factors in the wheat market are 
bearish and indicate that prices should be slip- 
ping downward. Politically, however, the situation 
is bullish to the extent that values will not be 
permitted to seek their own levels if those levels 
are below what the planners think they should be. 

Strength in wheat in the face of the near 
record over-all supplies and the prospects for 
another bumper crop in 1949 is entirely due to 
the administration’s policies of assuring farmers 
high farm price guarantees whether or not they 
are justified. Growers have tied up more than 
200 million bushels of wheat under federal loans 
and purchase agreements at 90% of parity. Open 
market values at all terminals are well above the 
loan levels, but there still is no evidence of any 
marked willingness of farmers to redeem the 
loan wheat and put it on the open market 
where millers can bid on it. Two reasons are cited. 
One is that farmers are bullish as a result of 
administration promises of continued high farm 
price guarantees and another is that farmers do 
not want the income to apply against 1948 tax 
returns. Many farmers sold 1947 wheat in 1948 
and two crops in one year would put them in a 
higher income tax bracket. 

With this much wheat held off the open market 
and with the Commodity Credit Corp. purchasing 
steadily for the ever-expanding export program, 
millers find an artificial scarcity of open market 
cash wheat to cover their milling requirements. 
Furthermore, the farther the season progresses 
the more tender the horse’s mouth becomes and 
the easier it is to guide him with only a very deli- 
cate touch on the reins. The government merely 
steps up its export goal whenever prices show a 
tendency to sag. If that doesn’t do it, farmers 
are encouraged to put a little more wheat under 
loan. The result is increased demand (political, 
synthetic demand) and reduced supplies (artifi- 
cial scarcity through hoarding). 

And there you have the time-honored concept 
of the law of supply and demand tripping the light 
fantastic at the beck and call of Washington. 
Bureaucrats jibe at the nation’s grain markets 
because they are delicately responsive to supply 
and demand factors and sometimes register wide 
swings. But now they are blithely juggling the 
factors of supply and demand: and taking full 
advantage of the delicately-tuned mechanism of 
the private grain marketing structure. 


eee 
FOOD MINISTER’S FOLLY 
T Apress conference in London John 
Strachey, British minister of food, stated 


that he was not in favor of bringing the flour 
extraction rate back to the prewar level and 
added that he had received advice from “high 
medical authorities’ that flour of an extraction 
rate such as it was in September, 1939, was not 
the most desirable for the nation’s health. Criti- 
cism both from the public and the trade press 
was widespread, and the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers subsequently issued a 
vigorous remonstrance. 

At a later press conference a journalist asked 
the minister if he would quote the authorities 
upon which he based his opinion. Mr. Strachey 
replied curtly that there was a document in 
existence supporting his case, complete with sig- 
natures, and that a copy would be forwarded 
upon application to his public relations officer. 

The London representative of The Northwest- 
ern Miller applied for a copy of the document 
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in question and it came to his office with praise- 
worthy speed. But it turned out to be merely the 
report of the Conference on the Post War Loaf, 
published in November, 1945. This report does not 
support Mr. Strachey’s contention. The conference 
merely concluded that there was still insufficient 
evidence to show whether high extraction flour 
was more nutritious than white flour reinforced 
by added vitamins. 

Mr. Strachey thus chooses to disregard the 
work undertaken by leading scientists and flour 
trade organizations since 1945 and quotes a 
document which cannot, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be used to support the view that 
low extraction flour is bad for health. A final 
conclusion has not. been reached, even three years 
later—a point stressed by the National Associa- 
tion of British and Irish Millers in its memoran- 
dum. Indeed, all recent experiments, including the 
Widdowson tests on German school children [The 
Northwestern Miller, July 13, 1948,], have been 
favorable to white rather than to gray or brown 
flour. 

That a responsible officer of government should 
choose to impose his own views upon an industry 
about which he knows little is considered by the 
British flour trade to be the height of imper- 
tinence. His categorical statement is rated as an 
insult to those scientists who have spent valuable 
time and money upon an investigation of the 
issues involved. It ignores also the valuable con- 
tributions made by American chemists, considera- 
tion of which was recommended by the conference. 

The British flour milling industry has always 
maintained that, provided the required nutritional 
standards are fully safeguarded, the public should 
be free to choose the bread it prefers. With this 
sentiment the flour importers are in full accord, 
since any official imposition of a high extraction 
rate would react on the imported flour trade. A 
requirement that all flour produced in Britain 
must be milled to a specified minimum extraction 
rate would necessarily involve the adoption of 
measures to prevent the importation into the U.K. 
of low extraction flour from America and Canada. 

Public demand for white flour in Britain re- 
mains in abeyance because consumers realize 
that the prevailing dollar shortage is the limiting 
factor in importing greater supplies of wheat and 
flour. When the economic situation is easier, con- 
sumer demand will make itself felt, and then not 
even the most bigoted politician will dare to 
flout public opinion. 


Last year the Borden Co. sent the President 
a mince pie for Thanksgiving, made with a single 
crust “in keeping with the government's newly- 
launched wheat-saving program.” This year the 
President got a two-cruster. He didn’t deserve 
it, for he hasn’t yet officially called off his bread 
conservation campaign. Neither has he done any- 
thing to put bread-saving in reverse, now that 
there is no longer any real or imagined need for 
such economy, thus to some degree repairing the 
permanent damage that inevitably is done to the 
national diet and to the agricultural economy by 
any government-inspired and government-pro- 
moted interference with bread-eating habits and 
desires. 
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PLEASE PASS THE BREAD! 
(See News Story on Page 20) 


HAT has become of the traditional basket 

of bread on the restaurant table? Such 
occasional appearances as may be observed today 
are but sparse reminders of the generous predeces- 
sor. Provision of bread in bounteous proportions is 
an eating house institution that seems to have 
gone the way of many other good things. In its 
place is the diminutive roll reposing upon a minia- 
ture butter plate alongside the minimal smear 
of yellow that serves to spread merely the first 
bite. 

Without attempting anything like a gallup we 
set our staff of correspondents busy recently to 
see what was what about bread on the tables of 
public eating places in their communities. Some of 
their reports are to be found on another page of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Our reporters more or less agree that basket- 
sized bread service is obsolete, and that it has 
been replaced by a less liberal economy on the 
part of the restaurant keeper. Spokesmen of this 
nourisher of our eaters in public have it that 
there is no actual diminishment in bread consump- 
tion on the part of their patrons. This seems to 
mean, if it is true, that the restaurant man, by 
serving less bread than formerly, is merely avoid- 
ing waste. In any case, and whatever his reason 
may be for it, he is at least still practicing the 
bread conservation which he was urged by his 
government to put into effect in our postwar 
world-feeding period and which that careless gov- 
ernment has not yet seen fit to bring to an official 
end. 

We have a deep suspicion that what the restau- 
rant keeper pleases to describe as his avoidance 
of waste would be more properly called avoidance 
of expense. It is sound calculation that if only 
one piece of bread is available only one will be 
eaten, whereas if several are present before the 
diner’s eyes more than one is likely to be con- 
sumed. Few restaurant keepers have ever been 
able to get away with an extra charge for bread 
served with a meal, therefore this item, unless the 
utmost possible parsimony attends it, will add 
materially to his costs. Worse than this by far 
is the secondary expense of the butter! 

The ultra-conservative proprietor also looks to 
a thirdly, which is that the more bread a custo- 
mer eats the less likely he may be to order from 
those other items on the menu against which the 
most profitable prices may be set. But there is a 
speciousness about this reason that long expe- 
rience should have demonstrated to him. We think 
that good bread, and plenty of it, is a stimulant to 
appetite, and that the effect of eating more of it 
is to eat more of everything, with better digestion 
waiting upon all! 

We do not know what can be done about this 
grievous circumstance. So far as we can observe 
nothing actually is even being attempted, except 
along the route of persuading people to eat more 
bread and thus ultimately compelling the restau- 
rant folks to meet a demand. As we sit in our 
favorite public eating places we hear no such 
demand as might be called a clamor. No cringing 
manager is assailed at his cash register, and no 
chef is summoned from the kitchen. The waitress 
merely finds another roll for you if you insist, and 
if she can. 

We do not blame the restaurant man. He has 
his troubles. On the whole we think highly of him. 
He is such a good fellow that probably, if some 
one were to assure him that bread conservation 
days are over, that Uncle Sam wants folks to 
have all the bread they can eat, and that he’d 
be doing a fine public service if he’d join up in the 
campaign to increase per capita bread consump- 
tion—we say probably he would. The point is that 
nobody seems to have said anything to him 
about it. 
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Short Patent 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 


CHALLENGER 


Extra Strong Patent 


EAGLE 


A Complete LINE oF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


High Gluten Patent 


GOLD COIN 


High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Fancy 


First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


Pure Dark Rye 
GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 


Save time and money. 


Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Get your complete line 


Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 





’ MZ PHERSON. KANSAS * 











Established 1893 


GOoFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 
e 


Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 








Details of 
British 4-Year 
Plan Disclosed 


LONDON—Details of the British 
four-year plan for recovery, which 
the government hoped to keep se- 
cret until presentation to -the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in 
Washington, have “leaked” in Paris. 

Among the assumed increases in 
production is the forecast that the 
British grain crop will reach an all- 
time high of 8.4 million metric tons 
by 1952-53. This represents an in- 
crease of 101%2% and is considered in 
trade circles to be optimistic. 

The plan also assumes that imports 
in 1952-53 will be maintained at 81% 
of the volume recorded in 1938. The 
level at present in operation is 78%. 
The most severe control is to be 
maintained on imports, and prefer- 
ence will be given to raw materials, 
such as wheat, rather than to im- 
ported food, such as flour. 

From the information disclosed in 
Paris it may be assumed that the 
major preoccupation of the Euro- 
pean debtor countries is to balance 
the dollar account. Exports will be 
directed as much as possible toward 
dollar markets and imports will be 
taken, as far as possible, from soft 
currency areas. In the case of wheat, 
Australian supplies would meet this 
requirement. 

One observer points out that in the 
event of every country participating 
in American aid attempting to do 
this, trade between them will con- 
tinue to be restricted to the barest 
minimum. One corrective factor, how- 
ever, is that the supplies available in 
non-dollar areas are insufficient to 
meet total requirements and some 
recourse will have to be made to the 
resources of the western hemisphere. 

Britain’s plan contemplates that in 
1952, after the termination of the aid 
program, she will have a deficit with 
the dollar area of $291 million. In the 
sterling area a credit of $816 million 
is foreseen together with a surplus 
of $49 million as a result of deals with 
the other European countries partici- 
pating in ECA arrangements. In 
countries which are neither in the 
sterling area nor benefiting from 
American help, a deficit of $174 mil- 
lion is anticipated. To summarize, the 
U.K. expects that by 1952 earnings 
from western Europe and from the 
sterling area will be sufficient to cov- 
er the anticipated trading deficits in- 
curred with other parts of the world 
and will leave a credit balance of 
$400 million. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.Y. FOOD SERVICE GIVES 
BAKING DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK—A demonstration of 
Christmas breads and rolls was of- 
fered New York City housewives Dec. 
10 by the Food Marketing Service of 
the New York State Extension Serv- 
ice of Cornell University. This serv- 
ice was established last July, with a 
kitchen auditorium at 124 East 28th 
St., to work with consumers through 
demonstrations, radio, press and 
other channels. 

Lucile Brewer, formerly a _ food 
nutrition specialist at Cornell and un- 
til recently director in charge of the 
test kitchen and quality control of 
foods at Grange League Federation, 
showed how to make a basic loaf of 
bread and batch of rolls and from 
those doughs made various fancy 
breads and rolls. 
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Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 














MILO MAIZE @© WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 








Il-H . 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 


Superior Bakery Flours 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CiTy, MO. 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 
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Centen nial Lit uring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


.) DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
. COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
_\ _ GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
a. ~=6 PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
i — CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
shhh DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








« ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


WENATCHEE ee A ee Od a 


NEW SPOKANE MILL, 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 





$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill' 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


MY 
Wy Pe 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- ae ee 
els. together with more than one hundred elevators ie » be MiLtING 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTLE, U.S.A. bas ERCHANT MILLERS 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. GROWN 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours MILLS 
PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 


WESTERN MILLING Co. fella) usc tates 
BA ; Family and Ex- 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
< ee port Flours. 


BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


























ae hee TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Flour 
Production Down 
During October 


TORONTO — Flour production in 
Canadian mills during October de- 
clined from the previous month. The 
amount milled was 1,959,206 bbl. 
against 2,489,087 bbl. for the same 
month a year ago. The total output 
for the first quarter of current crop 
year was 5,753,375 bbl. compared with 
7,376,497 bbl. for the same period in 
1947-48. Mills reporting October op- 
erations had a total milling capacity 
of 102,015 bbl. per 24-hour day and 
over a 25-day working period 76.8% 
of this was effective. 

The production of Ontario winter 
wheat flour reported for October 
amounted to 145,759 bbl. compared 
with 78,498 bbl. for the same month 
last year. The total production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour for the first 
quarter of present crop year amount- 
ed to 626,692 bbl. This amount more 
than trebled the same three-month 
period in 1947-48 when 204,984 bbl. 
were milled. 

Millfeeds for October followed the 
lower trend in flour with an output 
of 69,131 tons against 87,383 tons for 
the same month last year. 

Exports of wheat flour for October 
amounted to 1,300,286 bbl. This was 
the highest single monthly export so 
fav this crop year and brought the 
total exported to end of October to 
3,046,102 bbl. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERTA POOL ASKS FOR 
WHEAT PRICE GUARANTEE 


TORONTO—At the Alberta Wheat 
Pool convention held recently in Cal- 
gary, a resolution was passed urging 
the Canadian government to insist 
that the price of wheat for the final 
year in the British-Canadian wheat 
agreement should be at least $2.50 
bu., basis No. 1 northern at Fort 
William. A resolution was also passed 
calling upon the Canadian govern- 
ment to make provision for the estab- 
lishment of a floor price for wheat 
as a permanent policy. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN-BRITISH FOOD 
CONTRACTS ANNOUNCED 


OTTAWA—J. G. Gardiner, minis- 
ter of agriculture, Dec. 8 announced 
that British food contracts for 1949 
provide for delivery of 160 million 
pounds of bacon at $36 a cwt. for 
grade A No. 1 sizable Wiltshire sides; 
50 million pounds of cheese at 30¢ 
lb., f.o.b. factory and 1,533,000 cases 
(46 million dozen) eggs or the equiv- 
alent in dried or frozen eggs. This is 
broken down into 19% million dozen 
storage eggs at 5244¢ a dozen; 3,000 
tons of dried eggs at $1.36 lb. and 
4,000 tons of frozen eggs at 32%¢ Ib. 
There is no contract for fresh eggs. 





There are a number of details in 
these contracts still to be straight- 
ened out and Mr. Gardiner left for 
London Dec. 9. While the main pur- 
pose of the visit is to settle the wheat 
price for the final year on the con- 
tract, discussions on other food as- 
pects will also take place. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINAL CARGO OF SEASON 

MONTREAL—This_ season’s last 
full grain cargo for England from 
this port left on Dec. 8. Grain bins 
are practically empty except for an 
amount which is being held for a 
French freighter which was damaged 
in a collision about a month ago and 
is expected to pick up its cargo in a 
few days. 
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FLOUR SHORTAGE FACES 
BRITISH BISCUIT MAKERS 


LONDON—Flour traders in Lon- 
don are discussing the implications 
of the contention raised by Sir Nor- 
man Vernon, Spillers, Ltd., that the 
terms of the Wheat Act of 1932 
should be revived. 





Speaking from the angle of the bis- 
cuit manufacturers, Philip Carr stat- 
ed that in normal times biscuit manu- 
facturers were among the largest 
users of flour manufactured from 
English wheat. He considers that in 
order to reestablish the British posi- 
tion in the world export biscuit mar- 
ket it is essential that an adequate 
supply of the right quality of Eng- 
lish wheat should be available 
throughout the year. The serious ef- 
fect of the present marketing ar- 
rangements was illustrated in the 
summer of 1948, when supplies of 
English wheat were exhausted and 
many manufacturers were reluctantly 
forced to use a proportion of flour 
from Australian sources. 

More serious, in the opinion of Mr. 
Carr, is the policy of the government 
which stipulates fixed prices for all 
millable wheats, regardless of quality. 
It is evident, he states, that this 
policy has encouraged the extensive 
growth of high yielding varieties of 
wheat, unsatisfactory for biscuit man- 
ufacture, and has caused a reduc- 
tion in the sowing of higher quality 
wheats, which are essential to the 
production of quality biscuits, 

As a result of this policy the mill- 
ers are finding it increasingly difficult 
to obtain an adequate supply of suit- 
able wheats to meet the demands of 
the biscuit industry. Mr. Carr agrees 
with Sir Norman Vernon that the re- 
application of the Wheat Act would 
go far to solve the problems. He adds 
that this act, which operated before 
the war with much success, is still 
regarded as a desirable form of mar- 
keting by the wheat grower, by the 
miller and by the manufacturer who 
uses English flour. 


Traders in London consider that 
the pressure on the government will 
increase and that a move toward the 
revival of the act will lead to early 
action. 


J. G. Gardiner in 


London for Wheat 
Agreement Talks 


WINNIPEG—Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Canadian minister of agriculture, is in 
London negotiating the price to be 
paid for Canadian wheat under the 
Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement for 
the 1949-50 crop year—the final year 
of the present agreement. The con- 
tract for the 12-month period covers 
140 million bushels of wheat, includ- 
ing a percentage in the form of flour. 

Mr. Gardiner left Ottawa for the 
U.K. immediately following the con- 
clusion of the dominion-provincial 
agricultural conference held in the 
dominion capital last week. 

Under the terms of the Canada- 
U.K. wheat agreement, the price for 
the 1949-50 crop year must be deter- 
mined by Dec. 31, 1948. While the price 
at present is not yet determined, the 
consensus at the Ottawa conference 
wes that the level would in all prob- 
ability be fixed at the same level as 
for the current crop year, namely $2 
bu., basis No. 1 northern in store at 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 

The food contracts with the U.K. 
for 1949 have been reduced in quan- 
tity as far as bacon and eggs are con- 
cerned but remain the same for 
cheese. Egg prices are slightly lower, 
but Britain will pay the same for 
bacon and cheese as it did in 1948. 

While the dominion-provincial con- 
ference made no recommendations 
for 1949 production goals, Mr. Gar- 
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diner felt that Canada’s total wheat 
acreage should be left at about 24 
million acres annually. However, it 
might be preferred to have the wheat 
acreage reduced to 20 million and 
some 20 million acres sown to oats 
and barley, and about 20 million 
acres devoted to summerfallow. 

On the subject of freight assistance 
on feed grains to eastern Canada, 
the minister indicated that the do- 
minion government could not con- 
tinue paying this indefinitely and sug- 
gested that the eastern provinces 
seek a reduction in freight rates on 
these grains. 

Pointing out that surplus Canadian 
commodities that were also surplus 
in the U.S., were not eligible for pur- 
chase under the European Recovery 
Program, those in attendance were 
told that Canada now had an ex- 
portable surplus of 13 million bushels 
of flax and a surplus of rapeseed. 
Sunflower seed supplies were being 
absorbed in the domestic market, but 
farmers were cautioned against in- 
creasing their acreage to this crop 
without due consideration of all fac- 
tors. 

Those in attendance at the Ottawa 
conference were officials of the do- 
minion and provincial departments of 
agriculture as well as representatives 
of producer organizations. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FARMERS TOLD 
TO EXPECT LOWER PRICES 


OTTAWA—Dean A. M. Shaw, 
chairman of the Dominion-provincial 
agricultural conference held in Ot- 
tawa Dec. 6-8, said that Canadian 
farmers must realize that the Domin- 
ion is out of the war period and they 
may have to accept lower prices fot 
their surpluses. Canada is troubled 
about some things that are happen- 
ing in the U.S., he said, and one 
problem is the fact ECA funds can- 
not be used to buy farm products 
which are surplus in the U.S. The 
delegates, representing farm organi- 
zations and provincial departments 
of agriculture called to discuss future 
farm production, heard a series of 
reports outlining 1948 output and 
crop prospects for 1949. 











—* * 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Russia’s number one 
scientist and plant breeding expert, 
Trofim Lysenko, is under heavy fire 
from British scientists who think 
some of his ideas are a lot of hooey. 
Mr. Lysenko has made some startling 
claims about his ability to produce 
perennial wheat and to _ increase 
yields from other cereals. He has also 
made experiments with the sowing of 
wheat in the stubble of the old crop, 
and some of his achievements have 
led to fantastic stories by Russian 
propagandists. 

The scientific row started in Au- 
gust when it was announced that cer- 
tain Russian experts had been purged 
“for servile obedience to reactionary 
bourgeois biologists” and because 
they did not support the theories pro- 
pounded by Mr. Lysenko, president of 
the Lenin Academy of Agricultural 
Science. 

Mr. Lysenko challenges the ortho- 
dox laws of heredity in the evolution 
of plant and animal life as revealed 
by western genetical research. He 
claims that characteristics are 
changeable quickly by experiment. 
The first body blow was dealt by Dr. 





By George E. Swarbreck 





S. C. Harland in a radio discussion 
Claiming to have long experience o 
Russian research stations he said, “‘ 
interviewed Lysenko for nearly thre 
hours. I found him completely ignor- 
ant of the elementary principles o 
genetics and plant physiology. I ca: 
honestly say that to talk to Lysenk« 
was like trying to explain the dif 
ferential calculus to a man who di 
not know his 12 times table.’ Di 
D. C. Darlington of the John Inne 
Institution followed this up by sayin; 
that in the western world they wer 
used to one man swindling anothe1 
sometimes on a large scale. ‘““But now 
in Russia,” he added “200 millio: 
people are being swindled out of thei 
bread and butter.” 

Prof. J. B. S. Haldane of Londo 
University, a member of the execu 
tive committee of the Communis 
party in Great Britain and an honor 
ary member of the Moscow Academ: 
of Sciences, was more conciliator) 
“IT think,” he said, ‘‘that a numbe 
of Lysenko’s views, both positive and 
negative, are seriously exaggerated 
But so is the view that you canno 
change heredity in any direction you 
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want. It is hard to do so, but it has 
certainly been done with single cell 
plants outside the Soviet Union. It 
would be odd if it could not be done 
with more complicated ones.” 
Practical grain experts have, for 
some time, taken the Russian claims 
with the proverbial pinch of salt. The 
views expressed by the scientists 
serve to confirm their opinions. 


x *k * 


The South African government has 
been accused of profiteering in flour. 
In 1947-48 the British government 
supplied the South African Wheat 
Control Board with a shipment of 
flour. This was to replace a consign- 
ment originally imported in 1946 from 
Australia and diverted to Britain, at 
the urgent request of the British au- 
thorities, to meet the shortage pre- 
vailing there at that time. The cost 
of the flour was $92,000. The ship- 
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ment sent as a replacement by the 
British was sold by the South Afri- 
can Wheat Control Board to biscuit 
and macaroni manufacturers in South 
Africa at a price which, it is alleged, 
resulted in a government profit of 
$44,000. Considerable indignation has 
been aroused among those politicians 
in opposition to the government and 
some repercussions are expected. 


x k * 

Attempts during the past few 
months to draw from John Strachey, 
British food minister, details of the 
prices paid to Russia for coarse 
grains always met with a more or 
less polite refusal. A recent question 
in the House of Commons, resulted, at 
last in a reply being given and the 
minister revealed that for 187,239 tons 
of corn received under the Anglo- 
Russian agreement of December, 
1947, Britain paid $131.79 ton c.i.f. 
For 430,530 long tons of barley, the 
price was $2.02 ton less than that 
paid for corn. 

These prices were criticized by a 
member of parliament on the grounds 
that world prices, as illustrated by 
the Chicago market, showed a down- 
ward trend during 1948 and that 
Britain’s terms should have made al- 
lowance for the reduction. It was 
calculated that the loss to Britain 
was $18 million. Mr. Strachey replied 
that the prices fixed at the time of 
the agreement were world prices and 
not subject to revision in a falling 
market. It was pointed out that the 
agreement showed the inadvisability 
of making long term contracts at a 
time when world prices were falling. 

It also shows the inadvisability ot 
leaving trade in the hands of the bulk 
buyers. There is little dcubt that had 
the deal been negotiated by private 
traders a considerable saving would 
have been achieved. Such a course 
surmises that Russia would have 
been willing to deal with private 
traders. It must be stressed that the 
Russians show a reluctance to deal 
other than on a government to gov- 
ernment basis. 


xk * * 

The British Food Ministry is to 
buy 5,000 tons of soybeans from 
South Africa in 1949. The price has 
not yet been fixed but South African 
sources, in touch with the agricul- 
tural department, indicate that the 
price will compare favorably with the 
present figure of $136 ton. 


x *k* * 


A Britisher, recently in Poland, 
states that the cessation of flour and 
bread rationing at the end of Sep- 
tember was used by the government- 
controlled press to draw the atten- 
tion of the Polish people to their 
good fortune in having a Communist 
government with all its attendant 
economic advantages. 

The prewar races between sailing 
ships bringing wheat to Europe from 
Australia are to be revived. It is re- 
ported that three Finnish sailing 
barques, the “Passat,” the “Pamir” 
and the “Viking” are to load at a 
South Australian port early in Janu- 
ary and will sail to European waters 
via Cape Horn. The Australian 
wheat and flour trade obtains consid- 
erable publicity from these races, 
since the progress made by these 
picturesque vessels is reported fully 
by the European press. The Canadian 
flour trade might well think up some 
equally spectacular stunt to attract 
national press attention to its flour. 
One importer suggests that A. H. 
Bailey, The Northwestern Miller’s 
veteran Toronto manager, should 
cross the Atlantic in an open boat 
bringing with him the first sack of 
80% extraction flour! 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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SAFETY MAILER ENVELOPE 
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Prompt Delivery 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
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aA Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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MPERIAL 


British Country 
Mills Report 
Glut of Flour 


LONDON—The government flour 
restriction scheme which limits the 
use of flour by bakers to the amount 
received in the 12-month period to 
June, 1948, is causing a glut of sup- 
plies in some country mills. Current 
manufacture is said to be outstrip- 
ping demand. 

Importers and flour factors in the 
London area were recently called into 
conference by local officials of the 
Ministry of Food to make suggestions 
for the disposal of surplus flour 
mounting up in the country mills 
supplying the London district. Some 
factors, it is reported, offered to take 
small consignments against their al- 
locations. 


Despite the apparent plentiful sup- 
ply of flour, some bakers are unable 
to obtain enough supplies to meet 
the requirements of their customers. 
The current 16-week allocation period 
ends Feb. 26, 1949, and already some 
bakers report that they have ex- 
ceeued their current entitlement by 
15%. 

Some bakers are warning their 
customers that the flour shortage is 
liable to become more acute during 
the next few weeks and forecasts that 
the consumer rationing scheme for 
bread involving the use of coupons 
will be reintroduced early in the new 
year have been made by officials of 
local bakers’ associations. A denial by 
the Ministry that such a move is con- 
templated is supported by the reports 
of the glut of flour at the mills. It 
also indicates that the present re- 
strictions on the supply of flour are 
unnecessary or, at most, could be 
eased by greater allocation of flour to 
the trade. The Ministry states that 
the supply of flour is sufficient to 
meet normal demands and it has 
been said that if one baker is unable 
to supply bread, another in the same 
district will be found with adequate 
supplies. Bakers are reported per- 
turbed at this ministerial attitude 
since it indicates a lack of interest in 
the fact that a baker producing a 
better class, and therefore a more 
popular loaf, will lose trade to his 
less efficient competitor. 

Further trade observations mention 
that if flour is as plentiful as indi- 
cated the extraction rate ought to 
be reduced from the present rate of 
85% in order to improve the quali- 
ty of the loaf and instructions given 
for the separate distribution of im- 
ported flour. 

Most British baking schools use 
imported Canadian flour for training 
purposes and many bakers are anx- 
ious to be allowed to use imported 
flour in order that customers may 
be given the opportunity of purchas- 
ing a better class product, even at 
the risk of having to pay a price 
higher than that demanded for the 
loaf made from national flour. 
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STANDARD BRANDS WAREHOUSE 


BUFFALO—Standard Brands, Inc., 
will consolidate its facilities here next 
spring in a $200,000 warehouse to be 
built on Scajaquada Creek Blvd. near 
Leslie St. and the Erie railroad 
tracks, it has just been announced. 
A building permit for a 20,000 sq. 
ft. structure has been issued to the 
Mauch Hill Corp. of Columbus, Ohio, 
which will lease the building to 
Standard Brands. 
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ATURE is rather unpredictable. 
That’s why we use such care in 
wheat selection, practically hand-picking 
this grain at our country stations. But 
that’s just one step. These wheats are 
carefully tested and double-checked in 
our modern laboratory to make sure 
that IMPERIAL, VELVET, SNO- 
BUDDY and our other famous brands 
of flour shall always be tops in bak- 
ing quality. 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
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BARLEY CONFERENCE SET 
JAN. 18 IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE—tThe Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Conference and 
Show will be held Jan. 18 at the Nic- 
ollet Hotel in Minneapolis, it has 
been announced by the Malt Research 
Institute and the Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., sponsors of the 
event. 

The announcement of seven state 
prize winners in the malting barley 
contest and the awarding of re- 
gional prizes will take place at the 
banquet that evening. The speakers 
will be Dr. James G. Dickson, pro- 
fessor of plant pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who will dis- 
cuss the work of plant scientists in 
improving malting barley, and James 
H. Hessburg, Froedtert Grain & Malt- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, who will talk 
on industrial utilization of malting 
barley. 

The remainder of the program is 
as follows: “Barley Varieties Grown 
in Uniform Nurseries at Experiment 
Stations in Upper Mississippi Valley 
in 1948,” Dr. G. A. Wiebe, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Beltsville, 
Md.; “Experimental Malting Tests of 
Samples Grown in Uniform Nurseries 
at Experiment Stations in Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” Dr. Allan Dickson, 
Barley & Malt Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.; “Yields of Moore Barley in 
Wisconsin and Other Midwest 
States,” Dr. R. G. Shands, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; ‘“Malting 
Quality of Moore Barley Grown in 
Wisconsin,” Dr. Dickson; “Plant Scale 
Malting and Brewing Tests of Mont- 
calm and AOC 21 Barley, 1947 Crop,” 
Dr. B. A. Burkhart, Barley & Malt 
Laboratory, Madison. 

Movie, ‘The Story of Malting Bar- 
ley,” L. E. Voell, Kurth Malting Co., 
Minneapolis; ‘“‘The Geography of Bar- 
ley in U.S.,” Dr. John C. Weaver, 
department of geography, University 
of Minnesota; movie, “Chemical Weed 
Sprays,” William P. MacDonald, F. 
H. Peavey Co., Minneapolis. 

Paul E. Miller, director of agri- 
cultural extension service at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the 
banquet toastmaster. The conference 
takes the place of the one usually 
held at Milwaukee late in January. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 


at the close of the week ending Dec. 4, 
1947 and Dec. 6, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 


ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 


7--American— -——in bond—, 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
4, 6, 4, 6, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat ...... 181,816 a 770 6,797 13,271 
oo ae er 39,002 12,246 ee ° 
aaa 10,615 19,456 5,184 6 
BO. oceseesss 5,376 4,443 1,486 764 
Barley ...... 18,740 26,888 641 5 
Flaxseed .... 22,146 7,854 


Soybeans .... 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in sheue ont 
afloat in Canada markets Dec. 4 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat none (none); corn 
1,751,000 (364,000); oats 362,000 (none); rye 
none (199,000); barley 1,000 (none); soy- 
beans 2,000 (none). 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Compan 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


=—___ 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assoeiation 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





ed 
— 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


CHIC BASHA Cable Addre 
OK “Washita’ 
=... - High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbls 





1 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Nel 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 

















Oklahoma City, Okla. al 





CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN y vial 
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James H. Myers, head of the serv- 
ice department, flour milling division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, re- 
turned from a visit to the Springfield, 
Ill., mill in time to participate, as 
commanding officer of the 337th In- 
fantry Regiment (reserve), in an 
award ceremony for veterans of the 
last war at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 


W. W. Hyde and W. F. Gage, assist- 
ant vice presidents, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were visitors on the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change Dec. 8. 

s 


Harold E. Yoder, secretary-treas- 
urer and sales manager, Trenton (Ill.) 
Milling Co., visited the New York 
offices of The Northwestern Miller 
while calling on the eastern trade. 


George R. Forrester, president of 
the Forrester Grain Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has been elected an honorary life 
member of the Toledo Board of Trade 
on his retirement from active busi- 
ness and transfer of the management 
to his sons George J. and Robert R. 
He started in the grain business in 
1903 at Metamora and after several 
changes settled in Toledo in 1930 
where he served two terms as presi- 
dent of the exchange. 


A. E. Schultz, secretary, Toledo 
Board of Trade, has been reelected 
secretary and vice chairman of the 
Toledo district of the National Scales- 
men’s Assn., Great Lakes division, 
and as supervisor of weights for the 
Toledo Board of Trade. 


Henry W. Collins, vice president 
and West Coast manager of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Portland, 
Ore., is engaged to be married to Mrs. 
Donald T. Robinson of that city. In 
addition to Mr. Collins’ business con- 
nection, he was formerly president 
of the Pendleton Roundup and mem- 
ber of the State Racing Commission. 
He is the owner of five well-known 
and successful race horses, one of 
which was a big winner at Longacres, 
Seattle, the past season. The bride- 
to-be, a widow for several years, is well 
known in Portland, and the wedding 
is expected to be an important event 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Sewell D. Andrews, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and director of sales of the 
chemical division of General Mills, 
Inc., has been elected to membership 
on the board of directors of the Twin 
City Fire Insurance Co. 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is in Northwestern Hospital, Min- 
neapolis, suffering from a heart con- 
dition which developed last week. Mr. 
Heegaard’s condition is reported im- 
proved, but he is not allowed to have 
visitors. 


The “President’s Dinner,” begun in 
Buffalo some 20 years ago by Frank 
F. Henry, director, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, at that time president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., was 


held recently in the Statler Hotel 
there. One of the highlights of the 
annual salesmen’s meeting of the 
eastern division of General Mills, the 
dinner was attended this year by a 
number of officers of the company, 
including Leslie N. Perrin, president, 
G. S. Kennedy, vice president, D. A. 
Stevens, grain department, and E. L. 
Schujahn, grocery products division 
director of sales, all of Minneapolis. 
€ 


Visiting Minneapolis the week of 
Dec. 5 to study the Tote system of 
flour handling were John McCarthy, 
Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, and Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

é 


K. P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, 
grocery products division, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, is calling on 
the trade in the southern states. 

* 


Louis Collins, formerly with Colo- 
nial Baking Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
now retired, is recovering from a re- 
cent serious illness. 


* 

Murl B. Lamb, Craigs Bakery, Inc., 
Columbus, Ga., is seriously ill in the 
City Hospital, Columbus. 

a 


C. Stuart Broeman, Jr., and Miss 
Barbara Lee Townley, Miami Beach, 
Fla., will be married Dec. 29. Mr. 
Broeman is the son of C. Stuart Broe- 
man, Sr., president, American Bak- 
ies Co., Atlanta, and is currently as- 
sociated with the Miami plant of the 
company. The couple will visit Europe 
on a wedding trip. 

2 


B. T. Erwin, president, Erwin Mfg. 
Co., Fort Worth, was in Kansas City 
on business Dec. 10. 

* 


Morris Wilkins, general manager, 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., visited the Kansas City Board 
of Trade Dec. 9. 

& 


Frank Allen, sales manager, the 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., was in 
Kansas City Dec. 9-10 following a 
sales trip through Texas. 

* 


P. L. O. Smith, vice president, sales 
and advertising grocery products divi- 
sion, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
was a New York visitor during the 
week ending Dec. 11 before touring 
New England flour markets. 

a 

Frank R. Prina, president of the 
Frank R. Prina Corp., New York, 
attended a luncheon in Washington 
given by the Press Club to the presi- 
dent of Cuba. 

& 


Charles Luckman, formerly chair- 
man of President Truman’s Citizens 
Food Committeee, has been decorated 
in the French National Order of the 
Legion of Honor with the ribbon of 
a “Chevalier,” at a special ceremony 
held at the French Embassy Dec. 6. 
Mr. Luckman is president of Lever 
Bros. Co. 

@ 


J. H. Herlocker, general sales man- 
ager, grocery products division, Inter- 


national Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
a visitor at the mill’s New York head- 
quarters during the week ending 
Dec. 11. 

od 


Joseph Gizang, New York flour job- 
ber, is convalescing at the Presby- 
terian Hospital from an eye operation. 


D. O. Hiebert, superintendent, Buh- 
ler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
Mrs. Hiebert have gone to Albuquer- 
que, N. M., for a vacation. 


Jack H. Rathbone, president of the 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
called on mill connections in Pennsyl- 
vania last week. 


Lewis J. Schutts, Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, visited the Atlanta 
southeastern division offices last week. 


W. B. Lovvorn, Columbia, S.C., 
representative for Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, visited the South- 
eastern divisional offices in Atlanta 
last week. 

& 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour bro- 
ker, and Mrs. Archer, are on a motor 
trip through Florida. 


C. N. Hiebert, president and gen- 
eral manager; H. M. Regier, secretary 
and sales manager, and Charles Rous- 
sel, assistant sales manager of the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
attended a conference in Kansas City 
last week with Milton Buhler, Mem- 
phis, treasurer and southéastern sales 
manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDITION APPROVED 


MULLINVILLE, KANSAS—Stock- 
holders of the Mullinville Equity ex- 
change have given their approval to 
the immediate erection of a 127,000- 
bu. addition to the company elevator 
in Mullinville. Chalmers & Borton, 
building firm from Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has the contract. The structure 
is expected to be finished by next 
spring. It will give the Mullinville 
Equity a total grain storage capacity 
of 267,000 bu., almost double the 
present figure. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS PLANT 


MANTECA, CAL. — The Moffat 
Feed Mill, Manteca, operated by the 
H. Moffat Co. in connection with its 
cattle feeding plant, was recently de- 
stroyed by fire with an estimated 
loss of $200,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS NAMES MANAGER 
OF MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of John L. Braxtan as office manager 
of its Minneapolis plant has been an- 
nounced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. He 
was formerly with the company’s 
general offices in St. Louis as manag- 
er of burlap sales. Mr. Braxtan, a 
graduate of the Harvard Business 
School, joined the Bemis Company in 
1934 in the accounting and auditing 
department at St. Louis, and in 1941 
was placed in charge of the market 
research department. 

During World War II he served as 
a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 




















Upon his return to Bemis he worked 
on a number of special assignments 
prior to being put in supervision of 
burlap sales. 


——-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IEFC De-controls 
Coarse Grains, Rye 
Allocations 


Immediate de-allocation of coarse 
grains and rye was approved Dec. 9 
by the International Emergency Food 
Committee of the FAO Council. The 
action was taken on the recommenda- 
tion of the IEFC cereals committee. 

The principal coarse grains are bar- 
ley, oats and corn. 

Wheat continues under “block”’ al- 
location for the balance of the cereals 
year ending June 30, 1949. (Under a 
“block” allocations system, the 
sources from which importers are to 
obtain their supplies are not indicat- 
ed. Suppliers are free to ship to any 
importer holding an allocation, up to 
the limit of that allocation. Similarly, 
an importer is free to buy from any 
source, up to the limit of its alloca- 
tion.) 

In approving the de-allocation of 
coarse grains and rye, the IEFC di- 
rected the cereals committee and its 
secretariat to continue the collection 
and tabulation of data on the move- 
ment of these grains in international 
trade, so that emergency situations 
not now foreseen might be dealt with 
quickly. 

Decision to continue wheat under 
allocation was based on the feeling 
of a majority of countries represented 
on the IEFC cereals committee that, 
with so many uncertainties existing 
in the cereals situation, this vitally 
important bread grain should be con- 
tinued under allocation until danger 
of unfavorable developments is ‘past. 

¥ ¥ 
Trend to Private Trade 


WASHINGTON—From the nature 
of the announcement of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee 
removing allocation control over 
coarse grains and rye, it appears that 
in regard to these commodities the 
rest of the world outside the U.S.S.R. 
and the satellite nations and the U.S. 
is moving in the direction of trade 
carried on by free enterprise. This 
IEFC announcement has no effect on 
exports of these commodities from 
the U.S., since they recently were 
brought tightly under the monopoly 
control of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Wheat will continue to be allotted 
on the block basis wherein importers 
may obtain supplies up to the limit 
of their allocation from any source. 
Suppliers—except those in the U.S.— 
are free to ship to any importer hold- 
ing an allocation up to the limit of 
that allocation, the IEFC states. 

The decision to retain allocation 
controls over wheat was the result 
of a consensus of a majority of na- 
tions that due to many uncertainties 
this important bread grain should be 
controlled until danger of unfavor- 
able developments is passed. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 



































Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 
top patent 
high gluten 
short 
standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


high 
short Aw 
standard . 
first clear 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


gluten . 


Durum, gran., bulk 
Family patent 
Bluestem ‘ 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, 


Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family .. 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white os 
Rye flour, dark ....:; 
Durum, gran., bulk 
Spring family 


Hard winter family ..........-. 
Hard winter short ........-+. 
Hard winter standard 

Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 

Soft winter standard 

Soft winter first clear ..... 
Rye flour, white ose 
Rye flour, dark ......--eseeees 


Chicago 
os Beas Que 
5.77 6.00 

rh 
oe @ css 
5.67@5.95 
.. 5.25@5.60 
‘ wT. eer 
9.500 5.73 
5.40 5.58 
- @4.98 
-a av 
<a 6.51 @6.95 
5.40@6.70 
~@ wae 
5.79 @5.80 
1.94@5.00 
3.70@ 4.35 
5.50@5.70 
New York 
$...@7.45 
6.40 06.55 

i, 
6.00 @6.15 

a 

Tre 

5.90 @6.30 
5.70@6,10 
“wm . . 
‘ 7] P 
5.604 5.80 
-@ ... 

-@ 


oe D. 
“a 


10@5.35 


6.09 @b6.11 


les 


Seattle Ios Ange 
$...@7.20 $...@ ... 
.@611 “a 
“6.31 a 
w5.76 a“ 


Fort William basis. 


tSecondhz 


prompt delivery. 


Mpls. 
- @6,80 
-@. 


6.004 6.10 
5 
5 
5 


5@ 5.85 


@W5.75 


5 
2005.50 


“a 


a 
-@ 
o@ a. 
oO acs 


ee 


‘rans 
~ 4,65 

-@4.15 
«+ - @5.45 
Phila. 
$7.15 4 7.35 
6.6504 6.75 


§.30@6.40 


6.204 6.30 
5.90@ 6.00 
wa ° 
5.954 6.05 
5.85 5.95 
a 
a 
aT) we 
5.304 5.65 
ve. Te 
5.40@ 5.50 
oe 
o & 


Spring 


top 


Kans. C 


ity 


St. Louis 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Buffalo 





a ‘ F.s«@ 7.45 07.55 
-a eh ane > 
a p20 a - 6.45% 6.50 
a » @M5.75 soc Gan 
a5 “5.65 6.10@6.15 
ons @ ae -W5.45 5.75 5.80 
6.00 @6.70 -@6.95 oa 
5.30@5.45 @W5.50 vee aes 
§.20@5.30 “75.40 6.10@6,15 
4.40@4.50 @M5.05 5.80@5.85 
ooe@ aoe a@ 6.65 -. wee 
6.50@6.75 @.,. 5.954 6.00 
ooo BD ose @... rk 
6.3506.45 M560 5.800585 
awe aed @m5.15 5.200 5.25 
o@ ues @5.45 5.80@5.85 
4a -@3.95 1.300 4.35 
coe o- -- @6.25 --. @6.11 
Boston’ Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$...@ $7.00@7.11 $...% 
6.5046.65 6.41@6.50 6.5006.75 
6.15@6.35 6.00@6.26 6.3046.50 
6.05 @6.25 +e @... 6.2006.40 
5.75@5.90 5.76@5.85 5.904 6.00 
cou a6 ooo @D ace 
6.10@6.30 5.80@5.85 
5.904@6.10 5.70@5.75 
ee eee O sxe 
7.5407.60 “ 
5.80@6.30 a 
-@ w 
oo @ vue . ( 
-@ 5. 
PT | 
See . eis 


patent 


q 


Spring second patent 


Spring 
Spring 
Ontario soft 


firs 
ext] 


ind cottons. 


t clear§ 
vorts$§ 
winte 


(98-lb. 


rst 


cottons, 





ronto **Winnipeg 
@W8.60 $ 25 
-@8.10 


-@9.25 
-@8.75 


-@7.00 ...@ «..- 


--@ 


CS eae 
-@10.40 ... 
§280-lb. 


@... 
@... 


cottons. 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 






















Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.’ 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog : 


Toronto 
{ Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


$5 





bran - § 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
62.25 @ 52.50 ~ WA9.00 @. $....@ oe ere. ee 
“a “ 16.00 @ 46.50 y were TTT! Jew 
“a a aes .u 51.354 51.85 54.00@ 55.00 
53 504 54.90 aw 50,00 wm. @.. caso @ ase 
55.004 56.00 a53.50 1S.00@ A850 53.604 54.10 58.004 59.00 
55.50 @ 58.00 55.00 a a a 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
57.00@ 58.00 $62.50@63.50 $ .463.50 $60.604 62.20 a ee 
a cav® a @ ices 59.00 @ 61.00 
58.004 59.00 63.50@64.50 @Mb64A00 60.604 62.20 APS 
60.004 61.00 a P “a 63.00@ 64.20 61.00 @63.00 
61.004 62.00 72.004 73.00 a T7000 64.0040 65.20 a 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ati. a ~ MaT oo $ 4 60,00 “164.00 
- @49.25 oes. @52.25 oo @ secs 


tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis. 









UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 






















of Trade, 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago .. 
Duluth 
it. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria a 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canal 


Totals 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
in bushels (000's omitted) on Dee. 


r-—-Whe 

1948 
3,164 
1,005 
5,161 








tots 
-31Ste-1 ss 


t 


139,311 117,86 


at \ 7 
1947 19 
4,502 2, 
1,009 
11,346 1, 
6,454 1, 


2,725 11, 


3,954 1, 
9,154 
3,791 
12,237 
1,958 1, 
30,813 1,5 
és 1, 
1,324 
1,571 
1,308 
6,479 1 


4,470 2,657 











as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


, and corresponding date of a year ago: 

-Corn ~ --—Oats , cr Rye -—Barley 
48 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
862 738 124 143 4 97 22 34 
156 480 2,500 764 126 1,034 824 
852 245 3 at 7 +s ae 515 
609 4,540 5 2,550 1,071 316 864 840 
135 204 9: 2,145 266 202 1,954 2,110 
73 267 f 432 10 ‘ 18 6 
- 6 ee 26 58 5 
176 94 117 94 ae és 
61 458 256 147 84 186 
42 219 ‘ .. 38,006 5,139 
1,951 5,351 2,350 2,611 7,054 12,049 
1 il ‘ és ° 
_ 8 ee 1 5 os 
pe 210 953 61 409 83 346 
26 31 31 is ‘ 10 
2 368 60 56 7 414 19 
22 31 582 1 1 81 12 
Sf 282 692 796 Hl 5 28 58 
657 925 567 602 52 °1 2 
ee 29 6 
257 137 

9,723 17,294 5,038 4,020 











CAPITAL COMMENT 











GRAIN FUTURE 


S—CLOSING PRICES 




















lex 6 
Lex 7 
Dec, 8 
Dec, 9 
Lex 10 
Dex 11 
-—CORN-A 
Chicago 
Dec. May 
Dec. 6 145% 150% 
Dec 145% 1497, 
Dec, 8 145% 150% 
Dec. 9 143% 149% 
Dec. 10 142% 148% 
Dec. 11 140% 146% 








Closing prices of grain futures 





























at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City 
May July Dec May July Sept. Dec May July 
218% 242% 232 229% 221% 204% 
217% 240% 219 204% 
218% 40%, 2 205% 
218 239% 204% 
217% 39% 203% 
215 236 199% 
cr -RYE _ OATS— 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec May 
183 62 167% 171% 168% 83% 79% 764 74 
180 59™% 164% 168% 166% 81% T8%& 95: 73% 
179 58% 164% 168 166% 82% 79 7 74% 
177 7 162 165% 164 82% 8% 7 73% 
175% i 159% 163 161% 82 T7% 7 72% 
1713 50% 156 161% 159% $1 T6% 7 71% 





By John 


WASHINGTON — The administra- 
tion’s legislative program already 
shows a swing to the left. It is gen- 
erally accepted that the Taft-Hart- 
ley law and the wage and hour act 
are prominently marked for legis- 
lative surgery, but other pitfalls are 
being prepared for big industry. Fore- 
most among them is the proposal 
introduced in the last session of Con- 
gress by Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.) which would require cer- 
tain industry groups to get prior ap- 
proval from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission before making an increase in 
prices. 

Reasons given by those who think 
this proposal has a fair chance of 
enactment are found in the precedent 
of regulation of the so-called mo- 
nopoly industries, such as the pub- 
lic utility companies, and a growing 
desire that business be regulated 
short of actual administrative control 
by the government. This type of leg- 
islation may be the peacetime alter- 
native to price control, or at least 
a more palatable form of price con- 
trol without the undesirable red tape 
which OPA types of administration 
provide. 


Anti-Trust Amendment 

To be incorporated in the O’Ma- 
honey legislation is likely to be an 
amendment to the present anti-trust 
law which would prevent a corpora- 
tion from acquiring the physical as- 
sets and inventory of a company 
through purchase. At present the 
anti-trust statute prohibits corpora- 
tions from purchasing the stock of 
competing companies to stifle com- 
petition. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has for years been trying 
to get this amendment through Con- 
gress, and once a measure of this 
type passed the House but was beat- 
en in the Senate. 

There is a tax angle on this pro- 
posal which will cloud its possibili- 
ties of favorable consideration. Sales 
of inventories and assets frequently 
in the past have represented capital 
gains instead of normal income. In 
these instances the initiators of deals 
of this kind have more often been 
the small company which wished to 
take advantage of the tax law rather 
than the big company which was try- 
ing to kill off small competitors. 

The newly-elected Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor senator from Minne- 
sota, Hubert H. Humphrey, is ex- 
pected to present a bill which would 
require manufacturers to rid them- 
selves of retail store outlets. Such a 
law would affect large food chains 
which have manufacturing subsid- 
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iaries, clothing companies, hardware 
manufacturers, oil companies owning 
retail gas stations and many others. 
Unless special exemption is provid- 
ed, the farmer cooperatives which 
have extended their operation down 
to the retail level would also be re- 
quired to curtail their operations in 
this field. 

In connection with the new Minne- 
sota senator it is interesting—though 
not necessarily significant—that he 
has purchased a home here close 
by that of Sen. Russell Long of Louis- 
iana. Sen. Long, it may be recalled, 
is the son of the former senator, 
Huey Long, who displayed violently 
liberal legislative leanings. 


Study Industry Profits 


Casting its shadow on the coming 
congressional session was the hear- 
ing begun last week before the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report 
of the Senate. Sen. Flanders (R.,Vt.) 
called this meeting to investigate 
abnormal profits in industry. The 
first witnesses to appear were Henry 
Slichter, economics professor of Har- 
vard University, and Seymour Harris, 
also of that institution. Mr. Harris 
was one of the first economic ad- 
visers to Leon Henderson when he 
set up the OPA during the last war. 
Following these two economists were 
the leaders of the big labor unions. 

The prominence of labor union testi- 
mony at the start of the hearings will 
have the effect of putting business 
on the defensive from the very start. 
Since Sen. O’Mahoney will take over 
the chairmanship of this committee, 
it is believed that the hearings in- 
stigated by his Republican colleague, 
Sen. Flanders, will be continued when 
the new Congress convenes. 
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NORTH CAROLINA MILL 
REBUILT AFTER BLAZE 


MOSS HILL, N.C.—What is said to 
be one of the most complete corn 
processing plants in this state has 
been completed here by Isler Davis, 
owner of the Davis Mill burned out 
Jan. 3, 1947. The plant was in oper- 
ation the following October, but final 
touches to the building were not 
completed until this fall. The new 
mill has four stones of two tons 
eapacity daily, in place of the three 
stones used in the old mill. The mill 
is also equipped to handle quantities 
of hog, dairy and poultry feeds. Mr. 
Davis, president of the Eastern Caro- 
lina Corn Millers Assn., recently held 
a meeting of that organization in his 
new mill. 








Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—tThe chances are just 
about two to one against Canada’s 
prairie provinces harvesting an aver- 
age crop of grain next year. 

When the seed is sown in the 
ground next April and May, reserves 
of moisture in the soil will be lower 
than they have been for many years 
past. Stubble land to be sown—that 
is, land which produced a crop this 


Developments 


last year—will have moisture reserves 
averaging 41% only of the long-time 
average. Summer fallow land—that 
is, land that was rested and summer 
fallowed the past year in order to 
accumulate an additional year’s mois- 
ture—will have reserves averaging 
87% of normal. Adding stubble and 
summer fallow together gives, in the 
proportion to be sown to each, aver- 
age moisture reserves available at 
seeding time next spring of 64% of 
normal only. 

All this means that in order to have 
an average yield per acre—about 17 
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BIN CONSTRUCTION HELD 
UP BY WEATHER 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Weath- 
er and shortage of cement are com- 
bining to hold up work on numerous 
new elevators in the southwestern 
wheat belt. Ground was broken re- 
cently for a new 200,000-bu. addition 
to the elevator of the Montezuma 
(Kansas) Cooperative Exchange. Cecil 
McBee, manager, says it is hoped the 
new tanks will be ready before the 
1949 crop mioves. Extreme _ cold 
gripped the West much of last week. 
ae TS MAE A SEL NE LDL TES LTTE EY 
bu. wheat, with other grains in pro- 
portion—much better than average 
rains will have to occur during the 
next growing season. Past records 
show that only in one year out of 
three has an average yield to the acre 
been harvested when the _ reserve 
moisture available in the spring was 
considerably less than normal. The 
odds are definitely against an aver- 
age yield being harvested next year. 


Driest Fall on Record 


The main reason for this deficiency 
in moisture has been the driest fall 
within memory. Less rain fell dur- 
ing the months of August, September, 
October and up to Nov. 20, when the 
land froze, than for many, many years 
past. Added to this, less than average 
rainfall occurred over large areas dur- 
ing the past growing season, which 
means that summer fallowed land to 
be sown next spring will have less 
moisture reserves than average. 

For many years, research workers, 
trying to find a relationship between 
precipitation and yield to the acre, 
took a whole year’s precipitation and 
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compared this with the yield per acre, 
but were unable to find any relation- 
ship. Some 15 years ago, however, one 
worker thought of eliminating snow- 
fall from the calculation—that is 
snow that fell after the freeze up 
and until the land thawed out the 
following spring. When this was done 
an almost perfect relationship ap- 
peared between rainfall and yield. In 
other words, if one knows the total 
rain that has occurred on _ these 
prairies during the growing season 
and during the previous fall, then one 
knows to a high degree of accuracy 
the highest yield per acre that can 
be obtained. 


In no instance ever recorded has 
the yield been higher than the total 
rainfall; it often, however, has been 
somewhat less owing to loss from 
rust, grasshoppers, sawflies, wire- 
worms, hail and so forth. 


Sponge Six Feet Deep 


That is why the rains which have 
occurred during this fall are so im- 
portant, for almost all that rain, 
occurring after harvest and up to 
freeze up, is stored in the prairie 
land, which the late Sidney Barnes, 
a highly talented research worker 
into these matters, likened to a 
sponge six feet deep. Mr. Barnes 
found that any rainfall over a tenth 
of an inch is quickly absorbed by the 
soil evenly throughout the whole 
depth of six feet and remains stored 
up until used by the roots of the 
growing plants the next year. Mr. 
Barnes also discovered, working with 
a large number of metal pots two 
feet in diameter and six feet deep, 
that the roots of the growing wheat 
plant penetrate quickly to this depth 
of six feet. 

This finding was confirmed by Dr. 


Pavlychencho of the University of 
Saskatchewan, some years ago, when 
in a most elaborate fashion he exca- 
vated wheat plants growing in the 
field and found, just as did Mr. 
Barnes, that the roots penetrated to 
a depth of six feet and even more. 
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Incidentally, Dr. Pavlychencho dis- 
covered that the length of the roots, 
with all the branches and_ sub- 
branches that spread out below 
ground from one single kernel of 
wheat sown, measured 162 miles in 
length! 
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Problem of Future Grain Marketing 
Discussed for Ontario Feed Dealers 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—The fifth annual con- 
vention of Ontario feed dealers was 
held in the King Edward Hotel. The 
attendance was unusually represen- 
tative, most of the members being 
present. The chairman was Ewart J. 
Stiver, president. Reports of officers 
and routine matters were quickly dis- 
posed of. All addresses and speeches 
were made by experts in the subjects 
discussed. Aside from the technical 
addresses there was a study of the 
current outlook for the grain industry 
by George MclIvor, chairman of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, who covered 
everything in a comprehensive man- 
ner. 

By reason of the present situation 
in the Canadian grain trade and the 
urgency for a solution of the prob- 
lem of future marketing policies after 
government control will have ceased 
to function, the speech of Stanley N. 
Jones, president of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was an outstanding 
feature of this convention. Market- 
ing wheat and other Canadian grains 
at home and abroad has become the 
most critical problem in the whole 


realm of Canadian economics. No gov- 
ernment will be able to carry on 
much longer without definite and de- 
cisive decisions as to how, by whom 
and under what system of controls 
Canadian grains are hereafter to be 
marketed. Mr. Jones analyzed this 
problem as it stands today with a 
clarity which should lead to conclu- 
sive results. Procrastination, wheth- 
er political or commercial, will have 
to give way soon to a definite Cana- 
dian policy as to the future of the 
trade in grains. 

The following executive officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
Hon. president, William VanSickle, 
Campbellville; immediate past presi- 
dent, E. J. Stiver, Unionville; presi- 
dent, W. R. Pierce, Almonte; vice 
presidents, C. P. Bechtel, Kitchener, 
and James Newsome, Prescott; treas- 
urer, J. L. Mulligan, Welland, and sec- 
retary, M. H. McPhail, Toronto. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.11 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.11, as 
compared with 18.49 a year ago. The 








Feedstuffs Output Off in October 


Production of feedstuffs in October was about 30,000 tons short of the 


October output 


last season and totaled approximately 


1,439,000 tons, the 


Production and Marketing Administration news service reports. The output of 
grain by-product feeds totaled only 727,000 tons which was 90,000 tons under 
October, 1947. The production of oilseed meals was about 60,000 tons greater 


than last 


October and totaled 712,000 tons. Soybean meal production in 


October this season was reported at 326,000 tons, cottonseed meal 318,000 
tons and linseed meal at about 55,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS (thousand tons) 


-—Monthly production——, 


Oect., Sept., 





1948 1948 

Feedstuffs— Prelim’y 
Wheat millfeeds 187.5 ino 
Rice millfeeds 30.1 18 
Gluten feed and meal 76.2 67 
Distillers’ dried grains 32.7 29 
Brewers’ dried grains 17.2 “0 
Alfalfa meal 83.4 110 
Total mill products 727.1 706 
Cottonseed meal . 242 
Soybean meal 3 ; 240 
Linseed meal 54.5 64 
Peanut meal 5.8 1 
Copra meal 7.0 s 
Total oilseed meals 711.8 56 
Total feedstuffs ..... 1,438.9 1,262. 
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Season's production 
7 Oct., °46 Oct., °45 


Oct., Oct., °47 
1947 Sept., "48 Sept.,’47 Sept., 46 


516.5 5,479.1 6,100.0 4,781.0 
36.2 177.2 166.1 154.8 
82.6 799.1 1,040.1 801.7 
60.8 351.1 $11.3 327.9 
23.5 233.1 228.; 211.9 
99.6 1,096.8 1,912.4 1,252.3 

819.2 8,136.4 8,958.2 7,529.6 

302.8 2,018.7 1,428.3 1,409.8 

273.8 3,832.8 4,086.4 3,837.3 
53.5 625.0 374.1 562.4 

3.5 107.3 113.0 80.1 
15.7 169.9 194.2 67.6 
649.3 6,753.7 6,196.0 5,957.2 
1,468.5 14,890.1 15,154.2 13,486.8 
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Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.51, as compared with 
33.35 a year ago. 
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GENERAL BAKING DECLARES 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of the General Baking Co., 
has announced that the directors de- 
clared Dec. 7 the regular dividend of 
$2 a share on the $8 preferred stock, 
an extra dividend of 40¢ a share on 
the common stock, both payable Dec. 
24, 1948, to the holders of record Dec. 
17, 1948, and a dividend of 15¢ a 
share on the common stock payable 
Feb. 1, 1949, to holders of record 
Jan. 17, 1949. 
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GIOIA MACARONI COMPANY 
OPENS IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUFFALO—Antonio Gioia, once a 
newsboy in this city who rose to 
fame and fortune in Rochester, N.Y., 
where he built a great macaroni and 
egg-noodle business, has returned to 
the scene of his early business career 
and will soon be turning out his prod- 
uct in a food processing plant he has 
established in this city. The property 
formerly was owned by the Dante 
Food Products Corp. Mr. Gioia will 
spend approximately $500,000 in re- 
modeling and re-equipping it. His son, 
Horace A. Gioia, vice president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the 
Gioia Macaroni Co., Inc., at Rochester, 
will move to Buffalo to operate the 
plant. 

The younger Mr. Gioia said that 
when the remodeling work is com- 
pleted, the Buffalo plant will employ 
about 200 persons and that both the 
Buffalo and Rochester plant will be 
operated, the latter having a capac- 
ity of 400,000 lb. a week. The en- 
larged capacity of the company, he 
said, will enable it to keep under its 
supervision the production of some 
products that heretofore had been 
“farmed out” to other companies on a 
contract basis. 
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PRAIRIE AACC SECTION 
TO HOLD MEETING DEC. 21 


WINNIPEG—The next meeting of 
the Canadian Prairie Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will be held Dec. 21 at The 
Homestead. A dinner, to begin at 6:15 
p.m. will precede the meeting. 

Mr. B. Berck, now on a leave of 
absence from the Stored Products In- 
sect Laboratory, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker and will discuss new 
agricultural chemicals of importance 
to the cereal industry. 

L. R. Johnson, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., secretary of the section, said 
that those planning to attend the 
meeting should notify him in advance, 
if possible, so that the proper num- 
ber of dinner reservations can be 
made. 
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ENRICHMENT CERTIFICATES 
USED IN MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—tThe Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health has pro- 
mulgated a regulation permitting bak- 
ers to use unenriched flour in that 
state provided that a certificate of 
intent to enrich is executed, with 
one copy going to the department, one 
to the miller or jobber from whom 
the flour is purchased and the other 
to be retained by the baker. 
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SECURITY DESCRIBED 
AS NEED OF EMPLOYEE 


Harry A. Bullis, General Mills Chair- 
man, Addrésses Industry Con- 
gress on Human Relations 


NEW YORK—Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., is of the opinion that busi- 
ness must offer employees reason- 
able security or face the consequences 
of a government-provided security 
pattern that invites bureaucracy, 
strangling taxation and loss of lib- 
erties. 

Speaking on “The Challenge of Hu- 
man Relations” before the Congress 
of American Industry, Mr. Bullis said 
that there are limits beyond which 
business cannot go in providing se- 
curity, but in general that it can do 
more than it has been doing. Em- 
ployees must be shown that their 
security is interwoven with the se- 
curity of the enterprise, he continued, 
and what helps one automatically as- 
sists the other. Management must 
keep open the door of opportunity to 
those who would climb to higher 
levels. 

“We must constantly keep this 
open door policy before our em- 
ployees,” warned Mr. Bullis. “I be- 
lieve this is the greatest weapon that 
business has today against the ‘isms’ 
attacking America. Give opportunity 
to the man who wants opportunity, 
and he will make the most of it and 
be a great booster for the Ameri- 
can way.” 

Basic Aspirations 


Three basic human aspirations were 
listed by Mr. Bullis as the desire to 
get ahead, the desire for security 
and the desire for recognition. He 
said the first of these usually ex- 
presses itself in the need for good 
wages and salaries and opportunities 
for advancement. He added: 

“But assuming your employee has 
sufficient income and a _ reasonable 
degree of security—is he content? No, 
he wants more than these. He craves 
satisfaction in his work. He wants 
the respect of his fellows and to feel 
that he belongs—that he is a member 
of the team. 

“These wants are much less defi- 
nite than wages and hours of work, 
pensions and insurance. But they are 
equally important. To ignore them 
is to invite discontent and _ineffi- 
ciency. This underlying sense of frus- 
tration and restlessness is basic, and 
granting demands for shorter hours 
and higher wages will not by them- 
selves eliminate it.” 

Mr. Bullis emphasized the impor- 
tance of training supervisors and 
foremen to give considerate attention 
to employees. “To the worker, the 
foreman is management,” he said. 
“That is why management must give 
more attention to the selection of 
foremen and supervisors. It is true 
that an employee gets his first and 
often his most lasting impressions of a 
company through his supervisor dur- 
ing his first few days on the job. 
Employees must be taken into the 
confidence of management and given 
facts on company operation. Earn- 
ings should be included—but also let 
industry show the totals of its pay- 
rolls, the number it employs, and 
the amount of earnings reinvested in 
the business to create more jobs and 
services. Let company executives list 
employees for what they are—the 
most important asset of the com- 
pany.” 

3,000 Executives Present 

The three-day congress and annual 

meeting of the National Assocation 
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of Manufacturers, held Dec. 1-3 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, themed ‘“Team- 
work—management and labor for a 
better tomorrow for everybody,” 
drew a group of more than 3,000 in- 
dustrial executives from every part 
of the country. 

Such matters as labor legislation in 
the next Congress, government fiscal 
policies, inflation, labor relations in 
the light of the recent elections were 
among the important subjects for 
consideration. The Administration’s 
post election views were authorita- 
tively presented by high government 
officials. 

Paul G. Hoffman, administrator of 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, said that the free flow of 
goods and people as already started 
under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram is the best aid to peace. 

Morris Sayre, president of Corn 
Products Refining Co. and retiring 
president of NAM, in a broadcast on 
Dec. 3 from the dinner which closed 
the congress, urged that management, 
labor, government and agriculture 
make their performances “square all 
along the line” with the principles 
which all confess. He said that every 
managerial practice should consider 
not “what does this mean for me” 
but rather “what will it mean to my 
workers as people, to my customers, 
to my suppliers, to my stockholders, 
to my community, to my government, 
to the industry and to the economy 
as a whole?” 

Wallace F. Bennett, Salt Lake 
City, owner of a small paint and var- 
nish business, was elected president 
for 1949, succeeding Mr. Sayre, who 
becomes chairman of the board. Har- 
ry W. Zinsmaster, president of the 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, was 
elected a regional vice president rep- 
resenting Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Wisconsin. 
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TRAFFIC ON GREAT LAKES 
ENDS FOR 1948 SEASON 


WINNIPEG — Regular marine in- 
surance rates on cargoes clearing 
from Canadian lakehead ports were 
canceled at midnight, Dec. 12, and 
the movement of Canadian grain to 
lower lake and eastern ports came 
to a halt for the 1948 shipping season. 

While final shipment figures are not 
yet compiled, a total of 18,400,000 
bu. of all grains cleared from Fort 
William and Port Arthur terminal 
elevators for eastern and U.S. ports 
for the week ended Dec. 2. This was 
substantially heavier than the 14,900,- 
000 bu. cleared the week previous and 
shipments of 14,900,000 bu. for the 
same week for the 1947 season. 

Despite larger car receipts from 
western Canada’s country elevators 
during the week, amounting to 10,- 
600,000 bu., the outward traffic from 
Canadian lakehead ports reduced 
storage stocks in Fort William and 
Port Arthur terminal elevators by 
7,900,000 bu. to a total of 26,300,000 
bu., according to latest figures of the 
Statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Exports of oats and 
rolled oats and oatmeal in the month 
of October, totaled slightly better 
than 820,000 bu. More than half of 
this was exported in the form of 
Oats only, and none went to Empire 
countries. The best buyer was Portu- 
gal, taking 329,412 bu. of the total 
Oat clearances of 470,219 bu. For the 
first quarter of the crop year 1948-49, 
export clearances of these products 
to all destinations amounted to slight- 
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ly more than 1,800,000 bu. October 
export clearances of Canadian barley 
amounting to 2,476,826 bu. boosted 
the total for the first three months 
of the 1948-49 crop year to 5,936,369 
bu. Rye exports from Canada in the 
first quarter of the current crop year 
reached 609,871 bu. Clearances of 
flaxseed from the dominion in the 
three-month period August to Octo- 
ber inclusive, totaled 1,130,632 bu. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRESS REVIEWED 


—~<>— 


Commercial Council Members Cite 
Advances Made in Improving 
Quality of Staple Crops 


KANSAS CITY—Members of the 
Southwest division of the Commercial 
Crop Improvement Council met in 
Kansas City Dec. 1 to report on the 
progress of their various associations 
during the past year. 

William McDonald, F. H. Peavey 
Co., Minneapolis, reported exception- 
ally good results with a weed-spray- 
ing program in the spring wheat re- 
gion. Mr. McDonald said that the 
spraying program has “vastly im- 
proved” yields and quality of grain. 

Frederic T. Dines, agricultural 
agent for the Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., and Keats Soder, director of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., reported good progress 
in grain selection work in Texas and 
Oklahoma. This has been largely aid- 
ed by the payment of premiums for 
quality wheats by the larger milling 
companies. 

J. C. Swinbank, field secretary of 
the Nebraska Crop Improvement 
Assn., said the Ak-Sar-Ben Club of 
Omaha has made large contributions 
to the 4-H Wheat Club work in his 
state. In addition, he reported that 
the Nebraska Wheat Show will be 
held at McCook, Jan. 6. 

Dr. John H. Parker, director of 
the Mid-West Barley Improvement 
Assn., Milwaukee, exhibited charts 
showing the increase in barley acre- 
age in the north central states during 
the past three years. 

C. E. Skiver, director of the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhat- 
tan, explained the positive approach 
made to promote distribution of the 
desirable wheat varieties, including 
Pawnee, Comanche and Wichita, in 
Kansas. He said that those three va- 
rieties during the past five crop years 
have come to occupy more than 60% 
of the state’s total acreage. 
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CO-OP CONVENTION TOLD 
OF HUGE 1948 EARNINGS 


ST. PAUL—About 3,500 members 
of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Assn., at their annual meeting Dec. 
13-14 in the St. Paul Hotel were told 
by M. W. Thatcher, general manager, 
that the association had distributed 
$3,517,043.37 in savings to patrons 
this year. At the same time, the net 
worth of the big co-op rose to $17,- 
012,313.33, Mr. Thatcher said. 

The association has 150,000 farmer 
patrons in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana. Net worth in 1947 was 
$14,077,196.08. 

No mention was made of how much 
of this year’s patronage refunds had 
been made in cash. 

Mr. Thatcher said the GTA stood 
squarely behind an effort to modify 
the federal farm program with its 
sliding parity formula scheduled to 
go into effect next year. Ole L. Olson, 
Buxton, N.D., president of the asso- 





ciation, demanded that government 
farm price supports be at least 90% 
of parity, with a refusal to accept 
the concept that farmers should be 
penalized for abundant production 
by being forced to accept 60% of 
parity. 

Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, and Sen. George D. Aiken 
(R., Vt.), debated the subject of slid- 
ing scale price supports at the an- 
nual banquet Dec. 14. 
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VITAMIN FIRM APPOINTMENT 


NEW YORK—The World Products 
Corp., manufacturers of vitamin prod- 
ucts, has announced the appointment 
of Thomas H. Avery, LeRoy, N.Y., 
as its representative for western New 
York State. Mr. Avery has been as- 
sociated with the feed industry in 
that area for some time, and is wide- 
ly known in the trade there. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
EXTENDS FLOUR PERMITS 


TORONTO—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, Dec. 1, notified mills in the 
eastern division that export permits 
for Ontario winter wheat and winter 
wheat flour would now be issued to 
cover shipments beyond Dec. 31, 1948. 


DEATHS 


Frank P. Logan, 76, retired Kansas 
City grain man, died at his home in 
Kansas City Dec. 10. Mr. Logan 
moved to Kansas City from St. Joseph 
in 1898 to associate with his father- 
in-law in the William E. Croysdale 
Commission Co. In 1903 he joined 
with T. J. Holdridge to form the 
commission partnership of Holdridge 
& Logan. In later years he was a 
Kansas City representative of Far- 
num & Winter of Chicago. He re- 
mained a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for 49 years, selling 
his membership only a short time ago. 
He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, three sons and seven grand- 
children. 














Mrs. Minnie Alice Hanscom, 78, 
wife of Edward Everett Hanscom, one 
of the founders of Hanscom Bros., 
Inc., retailers of baked goods and 
candy through a chain of stores 
in the Philadelphia area, died 
last week at her home there. A na- 
tive of Melrose, Mass., Mrs. Hanscom 
had been active in affairs of the Hans- 
com firm until a rew years ago. In 
addition to her husband, she is sur- 
vived by two sons, Edward E., Jdr., 
and Eliot B., and a daughter, Alice. 


Joseph Luniak, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Freihofer 
Baking Co., Philadelphia, died sudden- 
ly in Philadelphia Dec. 6. He was 
about 60 years old and had been away 
from the baking business and retired 
for the past five years. His widow 
survives him. 


Gustave Zacher, for many years 
superintendent of the Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., died sud- 
denly Dec. 7. Mr. Zacher had worked 
that day at the mill and in the eve- 
ning had gone to his farm near Sikes- 
ton, where his death occurred from 
heart failure. 


Walter Russell Lanum, father of 
Jack Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Atlanta, died at his home in Schuy- 
ler, Va,, recently, of a heart attack. 
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AOM MEETING DRAWS 
100 AT ST. LOUIS 


—~<>— 
Several National Officers of Associa- 
tion Attend Winter Meeting 
of District No. 5 


ST. LOUIS—The winter meeting of 
District 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, held at Hotel York Dec. 11, 
was attended by approximately 100 
active and associate members of the 
organization. L. E. Earlenbaugh, H. 
C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill., was 
elected chairman of the district for 
the coming year. L. E. McQuillen, 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, was 
named vice chairman and A. A. Hol- 
zem, also of the Valier & Spies com- 
pany, was elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

Several national officers of the 
AOM. were present, including R. W. 
Bouskill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, president of the 
AOM;; J. George Kehr, executive com- 
mitteeman for District 8 and chair- 
man of the AOM membership com- 
mittee; George S. O. Smith, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
former president; P. H. Lawson, Flour 
Mills of -America, Inc., Kansas City, 
executive committeeman for District 
2, and Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, 
executive secretary of the AOM. 

Operative millers were praised for 
their work in the past by M. D. King, 
president of the M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, Ill., and were reminded 
of their responsibilities in order to 
achieve efficient mill operation during 
the current period of low returns. 
The title of Mr. King’s address was 
“The Relationship Between Mill Man- 
agement and the Operative Miller.” 

“The operative, more than any oth- 
er person, is the one who can effect 
savings which will mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure of 
his company,” Mr. King stated. 

Two technical discussions conclud- 
ed the meeting. V. J. Kelso, vice pres- 
ident, Corn States Hybrid Service, 
Des Moines, discussed equipment used 
in drying wheat. A scale model drier 
was used to illustrate his talk. 

Modern trends in the use of air in 
flour milling was discussed by E. F. 
Granzow of The Day Company, Min- 
neapolis. An open forum followed the 
presentation of those two discussions. 

Thomas F. Thomas, M. D. King 
Milling Co., chairman of the district, 
presided at the meeting. Mr. Bouskill 
spoke briefly at the opening of the 
meeting and he was followed by Mr. 
Kehr who sought support in building 
up membership in the organization. 
He pointed to the fine results of a 
membership drive in District 7 and 
hoped that other districts would ob- 
tain comparable results in similar 
drives. 

Many of the millers’ wives were in 
attendance and spent the afternoon 
playing Bingo. Prizes were awarded 
the winners. 

A dinner dance was held at the 
hotel after the meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DECLINES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions declined 
by more than 2,700,000 bu. for the 
week ended Dec. 2, to 177,408,583 bu., 
compared with 180,141,948 the week 
previous and 145,380,240 bu. a year 
ago, according to the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Visible stocks of oats, barley, flax and 
rye were also smaller for the week. 
Smaller deliveries from farms to 
country elevators is reflected in the 
decline in visible totals, 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Only minor improvement 
n flour business occurred in the South 
west last week. Demand continued hand-to 
mouth, but on one day there was some 
additional business which helped to boost a 
mediocre week's volume Export inquiry 
was very slow and PMA activity was con 
fined to mills in the Pacifie region and also 
to those east of the Mississippi River 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 47% of 
capacity, compared 220 the previous 
week and 65% a i About 25% of 
the week's report for account of the 
government or private export 

With the exception of one or two days, 
last week was a repetition of the pre 
vious week's dullness Interest from the 
bakery trade was listless, with only minor 
amounts of flour booked. There was re 
vived activity Dec. 7-8, due to a decline 
in wheat values, but the period was short 
lived Buying never reached the round 
lot state during the outburst but there 
was a greater number of small order 
The trade is well-booked for becember and 
in most instances, January, but baker 
reluctant to go beyond 30 to 60 day 
are now waiting for the turn of the 
and probably when that passes, there will 
be another wait for the opening of Con 
gress. In other words, it is apparent that 
hand-to mouth buying will continue through 
out the rest of the crop year, unle one 
thing drastic changes the trade’s mind 

Family booking are only fair and in 
rather restricted amounts. The market ha 
been falling lately and is down 20@25e sack 
from the high mark of $6.95 attained two 
weeks ago. Some outhern tate require 

against inventoric ut the end of 

year and jobber and warehousemen 

keeping tocks low through the re 

mainder of the year Deferred order ure 
slow, because of the declining market 

Export) new i lacking thi week Very 
little business was closed even with South 
American destinations Brazilian collection 
continue low and new business is limited 
Venezuela ha furnished no demand ine 
the revolution, but there is hope that when 
the provisionary government. i operatin 
the demand will improve. Jamaica accept 
ed a sizable amount of counter-ftlour thi 
week, awarding the busines to everal 
southwestern mills. Shipping directions are 
coming in from Cuba in good volume, but 
no new business is being put on the book 

Supplementary export allocation were 
revealed last week and the quotas include 
24,000 long ton to Italy, 12,500 to Iran 
and 4,000 to French West Africa. The Ital 
jans served notice that they would buy 
direct) from mills and s 2 aecom 
plished by purchasing arg + the bid 
ding probably will be limited to a few 
of the larger mills No flour ha been 
worked yet against the first quarter alloca 
tion figures which were released a week 
ago, 

Shipping directions were only fair in 
volume last week, but operating chedules 
were at full time. Mills in Greater Kansas 
City ground at 98°) of capacity, and near 
Ivy all ran six days. The percentage com 
pares with s&7% the previous week and 
94° a year ago. 

Clears were rather dragey, especially first 
clears, which were about 54106 cheaper 
Demand was more or less centered on high 
ash clears, because of export) run. Offer 
ings were in only fair volume 

(Juotations Dec 11, carlots, Kansas City 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
‘ 30@5.45, standard patent $5.20 @5.350, 
straight $5.15@5.25; established brand 
family flour $646.70, first clears $4.40% 
1.50, second clears $4.20, 1°> ash clears or 
higher $4@4.15; soft wheat short patent 
$6.500 6.75, straight $6.3540 6.45, cake flour 
$66.50 

Six mills report domestic business fair 
two quiet, six slow, three dull 


Wichita: Mills operated five and one halt 
days at near capacity last week. Domestic 
sales, confined to actual needs of cus 
tomers, averaged 33°;7, compared with 72 
the preceding week. One mill averaged ex 
port sales to Brazil at 35°) of capacity 
Shipping directions ranged from fair to 
good. Prices were unchanged to 10¢ sack 
lower, compared with previous week 

Texas: There was a slight improve 
ment in the demand last week for both 
family and bakers flour and total sal 
probably aver: d 25 to 30% of capacity 
but still mainly family flour Specification 
came in fairly well, and operations con 
tinued around 75 or 80° of capacity. Price 
were reduced in some cases, reflecting the 
decline in wheat premiums, but were gen 
erally about unchanged. Quotations Dex 11 
100s, cottons: family flour, extra high pat 
ent $6.40@6.75, high patent $6.10 6.45 
standard bakers Plain $5.85 @5.95 clears 
Plain $505.10, delivered TCP 

Salina: The demand for flour continue 
slow, with prices about 10¢ sack lower 
Shipping directions are very good 


Hutchinson: A brief burst of buying on 
a dip during the fore part of the week 


was the only bright spot in an otherwise 


Northwest, mills ran at 69% 


bookings are light 


$5.60, soft clears 
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patent $ 5, standard $5.65, clears $5.45, 
low protein $4.85. 

Toledo: No notable improvement seems 
to have taken place in the sale of flour 
last week, and it is characteristic of the end 
of the year that heavy inventories are 
avoided. The outstanding feature of the 
situation is the continuance of the struggle 
to maintain sales and operation at levels 
which assure a profit, when the domestic 
consumptive requirements for flour are out 
of balance with the production capacity of 
the mills and export sales do not fill the 
gap. It is the prevalence of this condition 
that has produced some price cutting by 
some mills and which in turn has had a 
demoralizing result in the trade. 

There has been some falling off in the 
rate of operation, but all things consid- 
ered production has been fairly well main- 
tained, without much of a backlog to fall 
back upon. There has been a tendency on 
the part of generality of buyers to go along 
more or less on a hand-to-mouth basis 
with the restricted commitments for the 
future 
The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat Dec. 
10, 37%¢ rate points to New York, was 
bz s, 2¢ sss for white wheat. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour sales have slowed down 
to a walk. The majority of the buyers have 
considerable flour coming to them, and 
they display no interest in taking on fur- 
ther commitments for future delivery. The 
retail bakers are busy in taking advantage 
of the Christmas business which, if pres- 
ent predictions are fulfilled, will be some- 
what under that of last year. Consumers 
are reported as shearing their purchases 
wherever possible. Credits to the retail and 
wholesale trade are not as liberal as last 
year due to a tightening up in that direc- 
tion in almost every line. Export trade 
is fair. 

Quotations Dec. 11, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45 % 7.55, high gluten $6.454 
§.50, standard $6.10@6.15, first clear $5.75@ 
5.80; hard winter standard $6.1046.15, first 
clear $5.8005.85; soft winter short patent 
5.95% 6, straight $5.804 5.85, first clear 


AUR in) . 

New York: Flour sales are light, as buy- 
ers place orders only as needed. Mills 
do not press for business, but where flour 
is shipped out immediately moderate con- 
cessions are made Buyers also look for 
lower prices and are in a waiting mood 
and since earlier commitments are not 
heavy a satisfactory volume waits later 
placement Prices are within a narrow 
range, but indications of active’ interest 
would cause some mills to offer more 
cheaply. However, mild weather has slowed 
down sales of baked goods, which’ the 
holidays should improve No particular 
grade of flour is spotlighted for interest 
and conditions are dull. 

Prices are unchanged to about 5¢ lower 
than the previous week's close. 

(Juotations bec. 11: spring family flour 
$7.45, high glutens $6.40@6.55, standard 
patents $646.15, clears $5.60@5.80; hard 
winter short’ patents $5.90@6.30, standard 
patents $5.7006.10; high ratio cake flours 
$7.10@7.25, soft winter straights $5.60@ 5.80. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market is 
behaving in a manner which reflects the 
general lack of confidence in the current 
situation, and a heavy population on the 
sidelines has been increased recently so that 
dealings are on a decidedly restricted basis. 

With this state of affairs prevailing, 
prices have little incentive to move in 
either direction and a comparison of the 
general list with the comparable levels 
of a week earlier shows that the various 
“grades are just about unchanged. 

Market analysts say they detect indica- 
tions of an easy undertone, but think it 
may be at least partially attributable to a 
brief flurry of price-cutting in rye which 
might be causing bakers to look for some- 
thing along the same lines in wheat flours, 

However, it is realized by most that 
any hopes for an opportunity to purchase 
at figures below those currently posted will 
no doubt involve quick action since the 
market appears to be still on an upward 
course due to the continued government 
buying program. 

Another important factor in the reluct- 
ance to buy has been the disappointment 
over the volume of retail sales, particularly 
in sweet goods. Some establishments had 
reported expanded movement of these, while 
others said the improvement was lost on 
them, but now complaints apparently orig- 
inate on all fronts 

\ number of those in the trade say the 
continued spell of unseasonably warm 
weather in this area has retarded demand 
for bakery items and indicate they feel any 
protracted era of low temperatures will 
help matters 

Meanwhile, about the only flour movy- 
ing is the usual small lots which are the 
customary type of business when bakers 
are deferring larger commitments. And it 
is noted that such purchases are invari- 
ibly iccompanied by immediate shipping 
directions 

Mill representatives appraise the situ 
ition this way: The low volume of orders 
in the hands of millers means that the 
majority of bakeries have less flour on 
hand than is usually carried. Therefore 
whether or not the market suffers a sink 
ing spell an expansion of buying is in 
the cards, perhaps not until after the first 
of the year 

Export business is still negligible, al- 
though a ship manif shows that the 
first flour has left here since the port 
was closed by the longshoremen’s strike. 
It consisted of 5,000 bags, was aboard the 
Cape Nome, bound for Bremen. 

Quotations Dec 11: spring family $7.15@ 
7.35, high gluten $6.65@6 short patent 
$6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30, first clear 
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$5.90@6; hard winter short patent $5.95@ 
6.05, standard $5.85@5.95; soft winter stand- 
ard $5.30@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Trading in flour in this area 
is not expanding. There seems slight pos- 
sibility that any sales increases will be 
shown prior to January. One factor that is 
paramount is price. It is stated that offers 
being made for flour by both large and small 
baking establishments are so far below the 
current flour quotations that they are not 
considered by the mills in the majority 
of instances, in fact only rarely. When any 
competitive bidding develops a low flour 
price the offer is taken up quickly by the 
prospective buyer. Uncertainty as to fu 
ture business, and also future flour prices 
seems to rule the market with both bakers 
and jobbers. Mill representatives endeavor 
in every manner to increase flour sales 
but to small avail. Directions are rated 
as fairly good. Commitments continue to 
be limited largely to 30 days. Bakers show 
good business in cakes, but soft wheat flour 
sales are far below what they should be at 
this time of the year. Family patent sales 
are continuing to reflect a good retail de- 
mand and continue to be stimulated by 
attractive advertising to the retail trade 
Flour stocks at both large and smaller 
bakeries are limited and it is thought the 
first of the year will develop a need for 
flour sufficient to send flour orders beyond 
the usual pattern of the past few months 

Quotations Dec. 11, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 100 
lb. cottons: hard winter bakers standard 
patent $5.70@5.75, medium patent $5.75@ 
5.80, short patent $5.80@5.85; spring wheat 
patent $5.90@6.16, medium patent $5.954 
6.21, short patent $6@6.26; high glute: 
$6.41@6.50; clears $5.76@5.85; family patent 
advertised brands $7@7.11, other brands 
$6.40@6.75; pastry and cake flours $5.6/ 
@6.90. 

Boston: Flour quotations are irregular 
in the Boston market, but business re 
mains at a very slow pace. Springs ars 
5@10¢ lower, while hard winters were gen 
erally 5¢ below a week ago. Soft wheat 
flour ranges narrowed somewhat with the 
accent on firmness. 

Traders. again reported a _ continuation 
of the dullness which has gripped this mar 
ket for the past two months. Inquirie 
were close to an absolute minimum anid 
then only for small lots for immediate 
shipment. On the other hand sellers showed 
no inclination to test the market by shad 
ing prices so conditions were practicall) 
at a stalemate. The continued mild weathe: 
was felt in many quarters to be a de 
terrent to normal activity, but this trend 
of thought was discounted in other quar 
ters that felt poor business is the direct 
result of reduced incomes which has neces 
sitated the retrenchment of potential users 
of all foods of all descriptions. 

Quotations Dec. 11: spring short patent 
$6.15@6.35, standards $6.05@6.25, high glu 
ten $6.5006.65, first clears $5.75@5.90, hard 
winter short patents $6.10@6.30, standards 
$5.90@6.10, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.35 
@6.69, eastern soft winter straights $5.8( 

high ratio $6.80@7.30, family $7.5! 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: A slight improvement 
developing on inquiries for flour by th: 
baking and jobbing trades, but actual sale- 
are at a very low ebb. Bookings hav: 
tapered off to very small proportions, an 

limited to immediate and Decembe: 
delive principally on southwestern har: 
winters, with a few bookings for 60-da 
deliveries. Soft winters from the centra 
states are still benefiting from the pri« 
differential under Pacific Coast soft flour 
and are meeting with a somewhat bett« 
demand, Cracker and cookie bakers are di 
playing some interest in purchasing, bi 
are holding off hoping for a steadier ma: 
ket. There is no interest in bookings f« 
future delivery. Shipping directions are lag 
ging. Export business is somewhat du 
with only very limited quantities bein 
worked for fill-ins. Exporters are hopin 
for the development of more active flou 
business against January-March quota 
Business with the Americas is draggy an 
no sales are reported. 

Quotations Dec. 11, carlots, delivere« 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags 
Hard winter bakery short patent $5.70% 
5.90, standard $5.45@5.65, first clear $5.6 

spring wheat bakery short paten 
standard $5.90@6.05, first clea 
$5.55@5.70, high gluten $6.30@6.45;_ sof 
wheat short patent $5.75@5.90, straigh 
$5.15 @5.40, first clear $4.65@4.90, high rati 
cake $6.05@6.40; Pacific Coast cake $6.95% 
7.15, pastry $6.05@6.15. 

Atlanta: While volume is still small in 
sofar as additional contracts are concerned 
business has improved to some_ extent 
namely among bakers. Numerous small t 
fair orders broke the line of buying re 
sistance, causing a little lift to sales wit! 
this side of the trade. Some are filling-i' 
and among the larger buyers, this ma 
mean an extension of contracts throug! 
January-February. However, bakers are stil 
hoping for something and the uncertaint 
has not been sufficiently removed for then 
to turn loose from a cautious attitude 
Shipping instructions improved general]! 
and were pretty good. All are ready fo 
the Christmas demand for bakery prod 
ucts, but it remains to be seen what con 
sumer buying will do this season. 

Wholesale grocers are putting up sstif 
buying defense, seemingly more. strongl) 
this year. But sales of family flour ar 
holding up fairly well for the season, wit) 
the usual fear of floor tax making jobber 
eautious of over-loading stocks. They aré 
buying a car at a time and requesting 
shipment on a day-to-day basis. Over the 
counter dealings continue to be _ reporte< 
with much talk of premiums in business. 

Blenders are holding down purchasins 
to meet requirements and are not ex 
tending bookings. They described outgo from 
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plants as normal for the season and speci- 
fications come from them in a _ regular 
manner. 

With the exception of family flour quo- 
tations which held unchanged, prices de- 
clined 5¢ all along the line. 

Quotations Dec. 11: spring high gluten 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
short patent $6.30@6.50, first clear $5.90@ 
6; hard winter standard patent $5.65@ 
6.05, short patent $5.75@6.20, first clear 
$4.85@5.45; hard winter family $6.40@7.50; 
soft wheat family $6.70@7.80; soft wheat 
first clear $4.85@5.10; pastry flour $5.85 
@6.05; cake flour $6.85@7.10;  self-rising 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: A block of flour business which 
was placed by the PMA in the middle of 
the week was a complete disappointment 
to mills in this area, as none _ partici- 
pated. This means that for the _ time 
being, at least, milling schedules will run 
on about the same basis that they have 
been. Flour prices changed slightly, but 
there was no particular activity of any 
sort in the market, and everyone seemed to 
be marking time until after the turn of the 
vear, at least. Family patent $7.20, blue- 
stem $6.11, bakery $6.31, pastry $5.76. 

Portland: Pacific Coast mills booked 428,- 
100 sacks of flour for the government the 
middle of the week. Prices reported were 
between $5.10@5.15, with delivery at north 
Pacific Coast ports by Jan. 20. Mills have 
not yet received shipping instructions on 
‘come of their old flour bookings, but with 
settlement of the longshoremen’s strike, 
these are expected to come through in 
vetter shape. Other export business is of a 
1ominal character. Domestic buyers still 
ire on a hand-to-mouth basis, with flour 
prices showing further declines the past 
week. Mills are lacking any amount of 
contracts. 

Quotations Dec. 11: high gluten $6.32, all 
Montana $6.15, fancy hard wheat clears 
$5.94, ‘bluestem bakers $6.11, cake $6.85, 
pastry $5.91, whole wheat 100% $5.75, gra- 
ham $5.30, cracked wheat $5.30. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 
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Toronto-Montreal: Little interest in Ca- 
nadian flour is being shown in export mar- 
kets. This is resulting in lowered operating 
schedules. The large mills so far have 
managed to stagger along stretching out 
what bookings they have, but the small ones 
have found it necessary to reduce operat- 
ing time and, in some cases, to shut down 
altogether. Domestic demand is poor. Quo- 
tations Dec. 11: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10, bakers 
$8, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.50 per 280- 
lb. for shipment to end of March, Halifax 
or St. John. 

Domestic markets are not taking the usual 
amounts of winter wheat flour. There is no 
export demand. Mills in eastern division 
were notified by the Canadian Wheat Board 
that permits would now be issued for ex- 
port of winter wheat and winter wheat 
flour coverihg shipments beyond Dec. 31, 
1948. Quotations Dec, 11: $10.40 bbl., sec- 
ondhand cottons, f.o.b. Montreal. Export 
$5.40 bbl., jutes, f.a.s. 

Movement of winter wheat is_ limited. 
Quotations Dec, 11: $2.25 bu., f.o.b. mill, 
$2.30 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled about 74,700 bbl,, 
and none was for the U.K. Apart from a 
few minor lots, most of the sales were 
to the Philippines, Newfoundland, Greece 
and Costa Rica. Domestic trade is only 
moderate, and mill production is down, 
with mills operating approximately five 
days a week. Prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 11: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.25 cottons, 
second patents $8.75, second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 

Vancouver; Canadian flour exporters work- 
ing through this area are spending most 
of their time these days Christmas shopping, 
since most -of the regular outlets for flour 
around the Pacific are shut off until the 
end of the year at the earliest. 

This lack of business is a reflection gen- 
erally of the inability of overseas buyers 
to arrange the necessary exchange credits 
as in the case of China and Hong Kong, 
while the Philippine Islands’ trade is heav- 
ily stocked at present, indicating that no 
further business can be expected this month. 

Against this current dim outlook, the 
trade is confident that some new flour busi- 
ness for India and possibly for China may 
come along early in the New Year. The 
India prospects are the brightest, and al- 
ready one full cargo for Karachi has been 
shipped from here under the wheat board 
leal covering 11 million bushels of wheat 
and/or flour. The Chinese business, which 
would be in addition to the 5,000 tons 
recently purchased by the Chinese mis- 
sion in Ottawa, is of a more problematical 
nature due to the general unsettled pic- 
ture in that country at present. 

Domestic flour sales are generally of a 
routine nature at present. Dealers have 
ample stocks on hand but are not mak- 
ing contracts very far forward, and buyers 
at the same time are buying only for 
immediate needs. Prices are holding firm 
at ceiling levels. Cash car quotations for 
hard wheat grinds in 98’s cottons as of 
Dec. 11: first patents $9.15 for carlots to 
$9.65 for small lots; bakers patents $8.65. 
Western cake and pastry flour to the trade 
is $9.50@9.95, while Ontario grinds range 
from $12.50@13. 


Minneapolis: Rye flour dropped sharply 
the past week, reflecting a decline in rye 
grain values. Some substantial business was 
booked on the price concessions offered by 
a few mills a week ago and current trade 
is reported quiet. Quotations Dec. 13: pure 
white $4.65, medium $4.45, dark $4.15 
sacked, Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia: Bakers report that at least 
one mill representative was offering dark 
flour at a substantial concession from the 
prevailing price, but indications are that 
only moderate amounts of rye were booked 
at that level before the price was raised 
again. The quotation on rye white of 
$5.40@5.50 is unchanged from that of the 
previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping instructions are fair. Pure 
white $5.45, medium $5.20, dark $3.95, rye 
meal $4.95. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flours are mov- 
ing slowly. Demand is below normal, but 
supplies are ample. The trend is weak. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.80@ 
5.85, dark $4.30@4.35, medium $5.55@5.60. 

New York: The rye market was featured 
by substantial sales early in the week 
of pure white patents at $5.10, which was 
about 15¢ below the general range. Quota- 
tions Dec. 11: pure white patents $5.10@ 
5.35. 

Chicago: The rye market continues quiet 
with only the usual scattered, small lot 
sales being made. Directions are fair to 
good. White patent rye $4.94@5, medium 
$4.644@ 4.75, dark $3.70@4.35. 

Atlanta: Demand is light to fair, the 
trend unsteady and supplies ample; white 
rye $5.55@5.70, dark $3.55@4.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50. 

Pittsburgh: Small rye flour orders are 
developing over the entire territory, but 
still in too small amounts and over too 
widely scattered territory to state that 
anything like a normal sale of rye flour 
is under way. Prices seem to be a factor 
limiting rye flour sales to both bakers and 
jobbers. Rye flour, fancy white, f.o.b. Pitts- 
5.35, medium patent $4.954% 





burgh, $5.25@5.35, 
5.15, dark patent $4.054 4.55, blended $5.60 
a6, rye meal $4.40 4.85. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 2, 1948, (000's 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 8,383 1,644 3,903 3,644 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,386 be 280 48 
Churchill ....... 99 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 






VRROED sactenns 146 
WE Keivancas 14,013 1,644 4,231 
ZOOr OHO ccc. 9,530 662 4,303 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 2: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,679 496 2,391 1,422 
Pacific seaboard . 1,497 ee 113 10 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VATORB cccceces 





i. eee 496 2,513 1,495 
Shipments during week ending Dec. 2: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





OE: sa480 05-00 7,920 821 3,989 3,981 
ee ee 22 2 147 114 
Milled or 
processed ... 15 x. 36 55 
Pacific seaboard— 
oo 989 be is 
| eee re 25 a 76 6 
Other terminals* 10 2 8 12 
BOO cécdenes 8,980 824 4,257 4,168 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Dec. 2, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 73,540 9,224 30,070 26,451 





Pacific seaboard . 12,700 a 603 110 
Churchill ....... 4,468 ° - — 
Other terminals* 272 2 188 1,791 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 2, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 71,835 8,352 29,600 27,105 
Pacific seaboard. 8,811 728 191 
Churchill] ....... 5,314 se oT 
Other terminals* 241 t 229 451 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 

week ending Dec. 4, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

Minneapolis. 284 287 546 119 12,406 6,172 

Duluth ..... 292 13 1,924 1,629 2,501 847 
Week ending Dec. 11: 

Minneapolis. 167 332 109 41 12,254 6,095 
Duluth os 88 41 422 266 2,160 810 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 4, in tons, with com- 

parisons: 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 


1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis : . 16,020 14,730 
Kansas City 2,760 2,220 7.590 5,790 
Milwaukee .. ® 90 4,590 1,080 


Week ending Dec. 11 


Minneapolis i J 10,830 14,880 
Kansas City .. 3,060 3,060 7,500 5,910 
Milwaukee sie eee 3,930 3,600 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 
Toledo Buffalo 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. PiGAX° 


DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WHEAT 
OFFICES 

New York Nashville 
Chicago Enid 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Buffalo 
Columbus 


FROM EVERY PRO- 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 

















v v v 





HELP WANTED 








he or Narre moe nS v 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 
grinding hard and soft wheat and rye. 
Address 9806, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


NATIONAL FLOUR BROKERAGE ORGAN- 
ization has opening for high-grade man 
to sell spring wheat, southwestern and 
soft wheat flours in New York City, New 
Jersey and a small eastern Pennsylvania 
territory. We are looking for a man with 
an established record among wholesale 
bakers that can produce volume business, 
Your reply will be held in strict con- 
fidence, and remuneration is open to dis- 
cussion. Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., Wool- 
worth Bldg., New York City —COrtland 
7-6965. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Le Vv Cee ere 
POSITION AS SECOND MILLER, GRIND- 
er or bolterman desired by veteran mill- 
er with 34 years’ working experience in 
all capacities of production department 
including second miller. Highest refer- 
ences. Available now. Address 9774, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 
or medium-sized mill, 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in medium-sized mill, or head miller 
in smaller mill. 25 years’ experience in 
flour, feed and corn milling. Can do all 
kinds of general mill repair work. I am 
51 years old, employed, clean habits and 
in perfect health. Address 9748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v NER ERNE 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machine’ and other 
good mill, feed and elevatof equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 














WANTED—TEXTILE BAG MFG. MACHIN- 
ery automatic cut and fold or cut print 
and fold machine. Address 9798, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. Y. 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 4 and 11: 

BRAN— Dec. 4 Dec. 11 
December $48.50@ 48.75 $ @ +45.60 
January 17.70@ 48.00 @ *46.60 
February , 417.60@ 47.85 @ *46.50 
March 47.30@ 47.80 " @ *46.25 
April . ° 45.50@ 46.25 - @ *44.50 
May .... ..- 43.50@ 44.25 @*42.00 

SHORTS— 
December . $50.15@ 50.50 §.. @*48.50 
January 50.00@ 50.50 49.00@ 49.25 
February . , ‘ @*51.00 a *50.25 
March .. en §1.35@ 51.75 50.75@ 51.00 
April .. ‘ . 51.25@ 52.00 -@*51.00 
May .......... 51.00@ 52.00 50.00@ 51.00 
Sales (tons) ‘ 1,320 2,280 


*Sale. tBid. 


CCC Policy 





(Continued from page 9) 


icy, domestic sales at 90% of par- 
ity, will be definitely lower than 
the present legal requirement of 
100% of parity in regard to the basic 
commodities, and in regard to the 
non-basic commodities the same con- 
dition is generally true. 


Expresses Alarm 


A former president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade expressed alarm over 
the possibilities under the CCC’s 1949 
farm commodity sales policy. He as- 
serted that the possibility that the 
domestic sales of grains can be made 
at 90% of parity, exactly the same 
price at which CCC is supporting 
these commodities, will eventually 
ruin the commodity futures market. 

The master of the Grange, Albert 
Goss, commented that while he had 
not had an opportunity to discuss this 
matter with administration agricul- 
ture leaders he would at this time 
prefer the use of that provision which 
would permit the administration to 
dispose of farm commodities at a 
price half way between the price 
support level if any and parity. 

CCC officials, when informed of the 
fears in the minds of commodity mar- 
ket experts, repeated that there was 
no intention of using CCC stocks to 
break grain or other commodity mar- 
kets but it was necessary to permit 
CCC to have some means of disposing 
of stocks below parity when the mar- 
ket justified or it would rapidly ac- 
cumulate excessive stocks, a condi- 
tion which eventually wrecked the 
old Farm Board. 

Processing interests, according to 
trade representatives here, have not 
made known their position on this 
new USDA policy. However, the basic 
objection of the commodity market 
people it appears would only be modi- 
fied if the Goss suggestion was fol- 
lowed. That alternative would fur- 
ther reduce the free trading area on 
the commodities markets, it is said. 

In regard to flax, of which CCC 
will hold sizable stocks at an acquisi- 
tion cost of $6 bu., Minneapolis, plus 
accrued storage, a varied condition 
exists. CCC officials say that at this 
time they do not intend to dispose 
of these stocks at less than cost. 

The $6 bu. price support guarantee 
for the 1948 flax crop represented ap- 
proximately 150% of parity, an in- 
centive established prior to planting 
to encourage increased acreage. 
Since linseed meal prices are holding 
at favorable levels there is no sign 
that CCC will change its present 
sales policy in regard to these stocks. 
Conditions may change, however, in 
the new crop year, contingent upon 
crop outlook and the size of the car- 
ryover from the 1948 crop 

If it should be decided to amend 
the flax sales policy under the 1949 
program CCC could sell its flax at 
90% of partiy, which would be ap- 
proximately $4 bu., Minneapolis. Or it 
could try the market at the slightly 
lower mark-down by selling at one 
half the difference between the price 
support level and parity. On this lat- 
ter basis the price presumably would 
be approximately $5 bu., Minneapolis. 
Since this price would be higher than 
the 1949 price support level for flax 
it is seen that if this last choice were 
to be used it would have to be made 
operative before the new flax crop 
was harvested. 


Conditions Vary 


A somewhat different condition 
prevails in regard to other non-basic 
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commodities. Potatoes of the 1949 
crop, for example, will be supported 
at 60% of parity. Consequently, un- 
der the 1949 sales policy potatoes 
sold from government stocks could 
be sold at 80% of parity, which would 
be the lowest price available under 
the over-all policy. A price computed 
on that basis would be halfway be- 
tween the parity price and the price 
support level. 

However, top CCC officials say that 
there will be no change in present 
pricing operations under the new 
1949 sales program. For example, po- 
tatoes have been sold to diversion- 
ary outlets in 1948 at whatever price 
was necessary to move these surplus- 
es into some useful form. These diver- 
sionary activities consisted of starch, 
alcohol and potato flour production 
and animal feed. No price limitation 
is placed on disposal for these out- 
lets. 

The following specific exceptions to 
the 1949 sales policy will apply: 

1. Sales for new or by-product uses. 

2. Sales of peanuts for extraction 
of oil. 

3. Sales for feed or seed. 

4. Sales of deteriorated commodi- 
ties or non-basic commodities where 
there is danger of loss or waste 
through spoilage. 

5. Sales to establish claims. 

6. Sales for export. 

7. Sales of wool. 

8. Sales for other than primary 
use. 

These exceptions were also in effect 
in 1948. 

PMA officials express doubt that 
grain prices will break to levels which 
will require the use of the 1949 sales 
policy during the current crop year. 
A steady export flow is expected to 
keep grain prices above the price 
support level, they declare. 

In any event, the new policy is not 
an invitation to a bargain sale, offi- 
cials throughout the USDA declare. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAST SHIPS ARRIVE AT 
BUFFALO; RECORD SET 


BUFFALO—Navigation nears its 
close at the local port. Vessels now 
have unloaded more than 111 million 
bushels of grain at port elevators 
since the 1948 navigation season 
opened. At least 10 million more 
bushels are booked for winter stor- 
age in the ships here. Last year, 130 
million bushels, including storage 
grain, were brought to the port. 

In the week ending Dec. 6, ves- 
sels brought 8,448,228 bu. to the city, 
the report of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo discloses. This exceeded the 
previous season’s record set in the 
preceding week by more than 1 mil- 
lion bushels. The record receipts lift- 
ed the amount of grain stored in com- 
mercial elevators to 21,977,709 or 
an increase of about 2,500,000 bu. 
from the previous week. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FABRICON TRANSFERS 
ROBERT D. HALFORD 


CHICAGO — Robert D. Halford, 
who has been Chicago representative 
for Fabricon Products, Inc., for sev- 
eral years, is being transferred to the 
company’s main offices at Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Halford has been named 
sales manager, and will take up his 
new duties at once. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 




















Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. 
20 27 4 11 
Four mills .. 23,852 20,040 28,775 %20,999 
*Three mills. 
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SOUTHWEST CHEMISTS PLAN 
IMPROVING CROP REPORTS 


WICHITA—The Pioneer Section of 
the American Association of Cereal] 
Chemists, at its meeting here Dec. 11, 
approved the reorganization of the 
Southwest Cereal Chemists Crop Re- 
porting Committee. John Whinery, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
instructed to plan the reorganization 
in cooperation with other AACC sec- 
tions in the Southwest. 

R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., gave the final report 
of the 1948 crop quality surveys. In 
addition to his report, he displayed 
two large charts, complete with farin- 
ograms and amylograms of each sam- 
ple. Mr. Potts, in summarizing the 
project, stressed a need for uniform 
methods of testing and evaluation to 
aid in interpreting results. 

In a business session following the 
presentation of Mr. Potts’ report, the 
following officers were named to serve 
during the coming year: L. L. Mc- 
Aninch, Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, chairman; Homer Poe, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., vice chair- 
man, and Lawrence Iliff, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, secretary and 
treasurer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JACOB N. CAMPBELL, 83, 
VETERAN MILLER, DEAD 


OMAHA—Jacob N. Campbell, 83, 
former secretary of the Nebraska 
Millers Assn. and the secretary of 
the Nebraska Grain Dealers Assn., 
died in a local hospital recently, 

Mr. Campbell was secretary of the 
Nebraska millers for 20 years until 
his retirement in 1938, and held that 
post in the grain dealers’ organiza- 
tion from 1929 to 1938. He entered 
the grain business as manager of 
the Fullerton (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., and the Farmers Elevator Co. 
there, remaining until 1916, when he 
accepted a wartime position as state 
and national inspector of flour mills 
Prior to entering the milling business, 
Mr. Campbell had been a farmer, 
member of the state legislature, su- 
perintendent of the state industrial 
school at Kearney and secretary olf 
the state commission at the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition in 1898, 

Mr. Campbell is survived by his 
widow, Edith, five sons and one 
daughter. V. P. Campbell, manager 
of the Globe Mills division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Ogden, Utah, and Joel W. 
Campbell, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Oma- 
ha, are the two sons in the milling 
and allied industries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VESSELS CHARTERED FOR 
WINTER STORAGE FLEET 


BUFFALO — Thirty-one vessels 
now have been chartered for the win- 
ter storage fleet in this city which 
will make it the same as last year, 
unless there is a last minute rush. 
These vessels will hold about 10 mil- 
lion bushels of grain. Three of the 
vessels now. tied up for storage hold 
more than $5 million worth of flax- 
seed at the current price of about 
$6 bu. for that grain. The three ves- 
sels are all moored at the same slip. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. PAUL SMITH FORMS 
GRAIN AND FEED FIRM 


FORT WORTH—J. Paul Smith, 
well-known for many years through 
his association with the milling busi- 
ness in Texas, has gone into business 
on his own account here as the J. 
Paul Smith Co., handling grain, mill 
feeds and ingredients. 
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By THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, dr. 


Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce 


WASHINGTON—USS. exports dur- 
ing the first eight months of this year, 
at an annual rate, in dropping 16% 
below the 1947 level, have reflected 
the underlying international trade 
problem of the times—the acute 
shortage of dollars in virtually every 
area of the world. The need for Amer- 
ican products abroad is still very 
great, but the world dollar supply 
could not long sustain the extraor- 
dinary volume of buying which ob- 
tained in 1947. 

World purchases in the US. 
reached their all-time high in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947, when our exports 
totaled $4,200 million, which, at an 
annual rate, was $16,700 million, or 
more than five and a half times the 
average annual value in the years 
preceding the war. 

Allowing for price rises, this peak 
quarter was approximately three 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of a 
presentation by Mr. Blaisdell in the 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publi- 
cation of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Blaisdell tells of the 
current export picture, saying that it 
is probable that foreign trade is now, 
or soon will be, at a turning point. 





times the prewar volume. But with 
each succeeding quarter the dollar 
scarcity became more clearly mani- 
fest. 

During the months of July to Sep- 
tember, 1947, the value of exports 
dropped 11%, in the next three 
months another 1.5%, and an addi- 
tional 9% in the first quarter of this 
year. By the second quarter, exports 
were 23% below the peak rate 
reached in the like quarter of the 
preceding year. 

Correcting for price rises, exports, 
in terms of constant dollars, had fall- 
en 28% over the course of the fiscal 
year. The decline continued in July 
and August. In fact, in the latter 
month U.S. exports had for the first 
time in nearly two years fallen be- 
low the billion-dollar mark, and, on 
an annual basis, were about 30% be- 
low the peak rate. 


Turning Point in Sight 


It is probable that we are now, or 
soon will be, at a turning point, for 
the dollar shortage is being alleviated 
by authorizations under the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948, which are 
just beginning to be translated into 
substantial export shipments, and by 
a significant upward trend in imports. 
Before considering the outlook, a re- 
view of the characteristics of the ex- 
port decline in recent months may 
help to throw light on some of the 
developments which must be clearly 
understood if one is to appreciate the 
trade problems ahead. 

Exports have decreased this year 
to all but one of the leading trading 
areas, although at widely varying 
rates. During the first eight months 
of the year, shipments, at an annual 
rate, to Canada and other North 
American countries declined 13% 
from the preceding year; to South 
America, 15%; to the countries par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery 
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Falling U.S. Exports Seen as 
Turning Point in Foreign Trade 


Program, including Turkey, 19%; to 
all other European countries, 55%, 
and to the Far East, 17%. The only 
gain registered was to Africa and to 
the Near East (excluding Turkey), 
to which the increase was almost 2%. 
But even this small gain, when al- 
lowance is made for price rises, is un- 
real. In volume terms, all leading 
trading areas received a_ smaller 
quantity of U.S. products. 


The fact that shipments to eastern 
Europe were less than 45% of the 
value of exports last year reflected 
a tightening of export controls after 
March 1, 1948. Exports to these coun- 
tries in the second quarter of 1948 
were, in fact, 83% below the value 
in the peak quarter of the preceding 
year, but for the rest of the world 
the export trend generally reflected 
the varying extent to which the dol- 
lar shortage was being experienced. 

As the supply of dollars diminished, 
foreign countries have, through the 
increased use of import and exchange 
controls, made more highly selec- 
tive purchases. Among the largest 
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declines by commodity groups were 
meats, animal fats and dairy prod- 
ucts, down 39% during the first eight 
months of this year at an annual rate, 
as compared with the preceding year. 

Because grains continued to be an 
indispensable product up to the pres- 
ent time, vegetable food products and 
beverages as a group showed less 
than the average decline, diminishing 
but 9%. Wheat, including flour ship- 
ments, actually rose 13%. Good har- 
vests abroad, however, are expected 
to change this situation in the months 
ahead. 

The trade figures indicate that 
everywhere efforts were being made 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


pr THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
<<. wn LIMITED 
Robin Hood Flour ind Os MONTEL, OU | 


Mills Limited _ _ 


Factories: 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON MONTREAL, QUE. 
FASTERN EXPORT FFICE MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
TORONTO, ONT. 




















FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 
PER DAY. 





Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS tinites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 1 
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...A Woods representative is more than a 


salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 


... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 






Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa * Welland * Winnipeg ¢ Calgary 


_ 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” . 














SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” * “EXCELLENCE” + ‘“‘ROSELAND” * “MAGIC”’ 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 









Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Excellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont., Canada Quality 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 








“VICTORY” - 
“WOODLAND”  .- =- 





FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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to maintain the purchase of the com- 
modities most essential for industrial 
recovery and expansion. 

What conclusions as to the outlook 
do these recent trends suggest? What 
of the export prospect? Not only ex- 
porters but business leaders every- 
where are much concerned with what 
lies ahead. 

Effect of ERP 


The question most frequently asked 
is whether the European Recovery 
Program, under which goods have 
only in the past few months begun 
to move in substantial quantity, will 
greatly alter the picture. 

Some months ago, when the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program was under 
congressional consideration, govern- 
mental analysis of the funds avail- 
able to the countries of the world 
for the purchase of goods in the 
U.S. suggested that, were the re- 
covery program rejected, exports 
might decline from the 1947 yearly 
total of $15,300 million to as little 
as $10 billion in 1948, or by some- 
what more than one third. 

The appropriation of $6,100 million 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948, for the 12 months ending March 
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31, 1949, is expected to halt the rate 
of export decline and may turn the 
export trend upward in the latter 
part of the year. 


Exports 15 to 20% Off? 


Nevertheless, current estimates in- 
dicate that the value of 1948 mer- 
chandise exports may be around 15% 
below the 1947 level. Allowing for 
price rises, the decline may run closer 
to 20%. 


Estimates such as these are some- 
what hazardous, for many of the fac- 
tors involved are not easy to antici- 
pate accurately. One such factor, very 
difficult to predict, is the likely level 
of imports. The gap between mer- 
chandise imports and exports during 
1947 was $9,600 million. The decline 
in exports and the rise in imports in 
the first eight months of this year 
have narrowed the gap, which during 
this period has fallen to $6 billion, at 
an annual rate. This represents near- 
ly a 40% decrease from the preced- 
ing year. When travel and other 
services and income on investments 
are taken into account, in addition to 
trade, our receipts for all goods and 
services exceeded payments by $7,400 


million during the first half of this 
year, at an annual rate, as compared 
with $11,300 million last year. 

It has become increasingly appar- 
ent that in the months and years 
ahead the solution of the dollar- 
shortage problem abroad will be in 
large measure, dependent on the ca- 
pacity of other nations to market 
their goods here, although our travel 
and investments abroad will be an 
increasingly important source of for- 
eign purchasing power for our goods. 
Already, encouraging import trade 
developments have begun to make 
themselves felt. 

During the first eight months of 
this year merchandise imports have 
been running at an annual rate close 
to $7 billion, an increase of approxi- 
mately 22% over 1947. Although im- 
ports thus have been nearly three 
times the prewar average, when one 
corrects for the price factor the im- 
port volume this year is found to 
be approximately 21% higher than 
prewar. 

Considering the spectacular expan- 
sion in our economy and the result- 
ing demand for a larger quantity of 
imported goods, this 21% increase is 





Selected 


MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 


NORRIS ELEVATOR 


Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 


most exacting milling requirements. We offer 


complete coverage of all major wheat growing 


areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 


elevators in four southwestern states and main- 


tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 


vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 


9 


BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 


Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


TJotal Elevator Capacity 


§,000,000 Bus. 
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relatively small. It is small, that is, in 
relation to our rapid economic growth. 
Between the two World Wars, im- 
ports and the volume of industrial 
production were very closely corre- 
lated. 

Thus, with industrial output nearly 
twice that of the prewar period, our 
current imports might have been ex- 
pected to total over $10 billion at cur- 
rent prices—assuming, of course, the 
old import-production relationship 
which, it is true, wartime industrial 
development may have modified in 
some important respects. 


Imports Below U.S. Capacity 


Why are our imports running at 
the annual rate of only $7 billion 
when the obvious demand for many 
imported goods would suggest a sub- 
stantially higher capacity to import 
without any major domestic economic 
adjustment? 

A review of the volume of goods 
being received from the leading areas 
of the world throws light on this ques- 
tion. 

If we compare the volume of im- 
ports—that is, the value of imports 
corrected for price rises—during the 
first half of this year with the half- 
yearly average of 1938, we find that, 
while the volume of imports from 
the other countries in this hemisphere 
has kept pace fairly well with re- 
cent U.S. productivity, imports from 
Europe and Asia are still below pre- 
war volume levels. 

In considerable measure, our rela- 
tively low level of imports reflects 
the fact that in these two areas, 
which were the theaters of combat, 
exportable goods are still in short 
supply relative to potential U.S. de- 
mand. The fact that shipments are 
moving from some of the countries 
of Europe and the Far East at rates 
close to prewar is, in fact, a heart- 
ening achievement, and there are 
many signs of improving import avail- 
abilities. 

Assuming continuing high levels of 
employment here at home, there is 
no doubt that we can absorb a sub- 
stantially greater volume of imports 
without significant domestic eco- 
nomic dislocation. In 1947 some 15 
commodities accounted for nearl) 
three quarters of the total value of 
our imports. These included sucl 
products as paper and paper mate- 
rials, coffee, the nonferrous ores and 
metals such as manganese, copper, 
lead, chrome and tin, sugar, rubber 
petroleum, vegetable oils, diamonds 
sawmill products and burlaps. 


No Competition Seen 


Most of these products are not com- 
petitive with our own production 
Many of them are in tight supply to- 
day and will continue to be short fo) 
some time to come. Thus, as world 
availabilities improve, our imports o! 
these products, and many others as 
well, can increase to the mutual bene- 
fit of our own nation and the rest of 
the world. 

A merchandise import level of $10 
or $11 billion would be no greater in 
relation to the total value of goods 
and services produced than imports 
were in relation to output before 
the war. Those who pause to con- 
sider may conclude that our interest 
will be served by an even higher im- 
port level. 

Many U.S. industries have expand- 
ed their productive capacity during 
the war years. They are making prod- 
ucts in which we specialize intensive- 
ly and can make more cheaply and 
efficiently than most other nations. 
We can sell these goods in larger 
quantities abroad only as our pur- 
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chases abroad make the necessary 
purchasing power available. The ma- 
chine tool industry, the automobile 
and truck industries, among many 
others, sell a substantial part of their 
output overseas. 

Exports in such fields may spell 
the difference between idle and fully 
used capacity. Idle capacity means 
high unit costs. Fully used capacity 
means low unit costs which benefit 
American industrial users and con- 
sumers, in general. 

In saying this I do not mean to 
suggest that the American economy 
‘must export to live,” or that we can 
avert a depression only by sending 
overseas products which are not sell- 
ing well at home. That is the old 
“dumping” theory which we reject. 
We know that the maintenance of 
yur economic stability at home rests 
orimarily on wise domestic economic 
policies. But exchange of our prod- 
icts, in which we have a competi- 
tive advantage, for the products in 
which others excel, will mean lower 
‘costs for all and, in consequence, 
iigher living standards for all. 

Rising living standards abroad have 
more than economic significance. Eco- 
nomic recovery and stability are pre- 
requisites for political stability; to- 
gether they are the prerequisites for a 
lasting peace. Both must be achieved 
if the democratic freedoms are to 
endure. 

Sustained economic activity in Eu- 
rope on a self-sufficient basis can only 
be achieved as Europe, which must 
trade to live, can market its goods 
abroad. This is true not only of Eu- 
rope but of most of the areas of the 
world. For this reason the world 
knows that the American import level 
is vital to the economic future of all. 
Should we again seek to rebuild 
tariff barriers and shut out foreign 
goods, the economic and _ political 
blow abroad would be more than most 
other nations could withstand. 


Outlook Encouraging 


On the whole, the general outlook 
is encouraging, with respect to both 
imports and exports. The Foreign Aid 
Program and increasing American 
travel and private investment over- 
seas are helping to asssure the avail- 
abilities abroad essential to realizing 
the necessary import targets. It is 
not unreasonable to assume that im- 
ports can reach $10 to $11 billion 
level, at current prices, by 1952, the 
present terminal date for the Foreign 
Assistance Program. It should then 
be possible for us to sustain our ex- 
ports at about present, if not some- 
what higher, levels, also at current 
prices, without further governmental 
aid. 

American imports at this level 
would do more than any other single 
factor to reduce the network of im- 
port and exchange control restric- 
tions, the bilateral trading agree- 
ments, and other barriers to world 
trade that so concern us today. Thus, 
we should be able to look ahead be- 
yond 1952 to a freer flow of world 
trade on a multilateral basis and to 
gradually rising world trade levels. 

This optimism as to the future 
rests, of course, on the assumption 
that domestic policies will sustain 
high levels of production and em- 
ployment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA TO DISTRIBUTE 
NEW SAUNDERS WHEAT 
WINNIPEG—First licensed in the 
spring of 1948, when there were only 
225 bu. in existence, Saunders, the 
new early maturing variety of wheat, 
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will be distributed in fair quantities 
for the 1949 seeding, according to the 
Experimental Farm Service of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
which is completing its plans for the 
distribution of the seed. 

From the small beginning, 5,700 bu. 
certified and commercial seed were 
produced in 1947, and distributed to 
at least 887 wheat growers in the 
spring of 1948. The yield this year has 
exceeded 100,000 bu. In some areas 
where seeding conditions were back- 
ward and dry weather prevailed, yields 
were lower than anticipated. In other 
districts, however, returns were very 





encouraging. Saunders out-yielded 
Thatcher in the Peace River country 
in Northern Alberta, three out of 
four times, and Red Bobs three out of 
five times. Due to its early maturity, 
it is expected to replace Garnet. 

In maturity Saunders was four to 
five days earlier in ripening than 
Thatcher, and was at least equal to 
Thatcher in yield. It is stronger in 
straw than Garnet, and free from 
shattering. It is resistant to stem 
rust and loose smut, mildly resistant 
to bunt, black chaff and root rot. It is 
anticipated that the bulk of the seed 
will be distributed in Alberta, to help 
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farmers replace Red Bobs. The re- 
cent decision of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners not to grade the Red 
Bobs variety any higher than No. 3 
Northern after July 31, 1951, might 
have caused considerable hardship to 
many wheat growers in the foothills 
province had there not been a suit- 
able variety to replace it. 

Saunders, however, was bred for 
that particular purpose, and by 1951 
there should be stocks available to 
supply all seed requirements. The 
seed to be distributed for planting in 
1949 will be sold in not more than 
6 bu. lots to each person. 






















































































leavening for your 1949 sales cury 


While you're looking for ways to give an upward twist to your 1949 sales 


curve on prepared mixes, look into these possibilities: 


1. IMPROVE YOUR QUALITY by using Monsanto Phosphates for leavening and 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 





mineralization. Monsanto Phosphates are carefully manufactured from Mon- 


santo-refined elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9 per cent purity. You 


can depend upon them for uniform quality and uniform reaction. 


2. TEST YOUR QUALITY by sending samples of your product to Monsanto's 
kitchen laboratories. You'll get an unbiased report from cereal chemists of 


long experience. If improvements are advisable, you'll get valuable suggestions. 


This confidential service is yours without cost or obligation. 


For information on the free services of Monsanto's kitchen laboratories and 


for technical data on Monsanto Phosphates, please contact the nearest Mon- 


santo Sales Office, write or attach the coupon to your business letterhead. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Seccnd 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


Phosphate Division 
1700 South Second Street 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send: 








Name — 
Company_ 
Address_ 

os 


SERVING 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Information on Monsanto Kitchen Laboratories. 


_Technical data on 


INDUSTRY... 


NW 


_Title_ 


‘ 


Zone _State_ = ° 


-WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Always Uniform 


ALWAYS 


DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 


@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 


"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Stenkel HourMills 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street 


Detroit, Mich. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





—_ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minnearolis. Minn. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











““RUSSELL'S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, til. 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 








PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








A motorist in Vermont noticed that 
a farmer was having trouble with 
his horse. The nag would start, trot 
sadly for a few yards, stop, start 
again, go for a few yards, then stop 
again. 

The farmer then would have to 
speak sharply to the poor horse, 
which seemed reluctant to go again. 

The motorist finally pulled up 
alongside and asked: ‘“What’s the 
matter, mister, your horse sick?” 

“No, he hain’t, stranger.” 

“Is he balky?” 

“He hain’t that neither. It’s just 
that he’s afeered I'll say ‘Whoa’ and 
he won't hear me. So he stops every 
few yards to listen.” 


¢¢¢ 


“I hear you advertised for a wife. 
Any replies?” 

“Sure. Hundreds.” 

“Good. What did they say?” 

“They all said: ‘You can have 


¢¢¢ 


mine’. 

Golden-haired and fickle Betty Jean 
had many suitors. After narrowing 
the field to three, she still found it 
impossible to make up her mind about 
which one she should choose for her 
husband. In her quandry she looked 
up the meaning of their names in the 
dictionary. 

“Mother,” she said, “it says Philip 
means lover of horses, and James 
means dearly beloved. What do you 
suppose George means?” 

“T hope,” replied her mother, ‘that 
George means business.” 


e¢¢ 


Two old maids were discussing men. 
Asked one: “Which would you desire 
most in a husband—brains, wealth 
or appearance?” Replied the other: 
“Appearance—and the sooner, the 


better.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


When a sewing course was intro- 
duced into Tommie’s class, he re- 
fused to do a stitch, deeming the ex- 
ercise ‘beneath the dignity of a nine- 
year-old gentleman. “George Wash- 
ington sewed,” pleaded his teacher, 
“do you consider yourself better than 
George Washington?” 

“Time will tell,” replied Tommie. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Wouldn’t you like to meet a mer- 
maid?” a landlubber asked the sailor. 
“Heck, no!” the young salt snorted. 
“Too much woman to eat and too 
much fish to hug.” 


e¢ ¢ 


One overenthusiastic fisherman was 
haled into court, charged with catch- 
ing 18 more black bass than the law 
allows. “Guilty, or not guilty?” asked 
the judge. “Guilty,” the man admitted. 
“Ten dollars and costs,” announced 
the judge. The defendant paid the 
fine, then asked cheerfully, “And now, 
Your Honor, may I have several 
typewritten copies of the court rec- 
ord made to take back and show my 
friends?” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











J Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR aasccs 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn H]TLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 












Cable Address: ““DorFgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTrRY,”’ London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘Grainistic,” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


J.M.& C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 
17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 


Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





| 45 Hope Street 


Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVER POOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puinir.”’ Dundee 
ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


W.H. Putherfurd 
D. ». P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


: GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ““GRAINS,”’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 





Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 








Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ASERVDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’’ Oslo 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


N,V. fhdustrie Maats: neppy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 





CA AMSTERDAM HOLLAND OSLO, NORWAY 
vet . 
Importers of: p aug ” ry ” 
Cabl ddress: “Ce d “Mobil 
allet Flours - Offals - Starch — — ™ 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
| OSLO, NORWAY 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, + ‘ 
“Witburge”’ Amsterdam Cable Address: Asbjornsta’ 





Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 














Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 























PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : ARKANSAS 











SOLICITING 


WHoLeE WuHkaT FLour 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 


INQUIRIES FOR 





NEWARK, N. J. 








ag of F E EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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There are GWT’ 


for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 
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Warning! Killer at large 
in your community. 


Are you safe? Nobody is safe as long as tuberculosis 
—No. 1 killer of people from 15 to 44—~is on the 
prowl. And TB is always on the prowl! Despite 
definite gains against it (deaths have been reduced 
by 80%), this dread disease still kills 50,000 Amer- 


icans a year. 





The insidious thing about TB is that it works in the 
dark, often unknown to its own victims. Actually, 
only half the estimated 500,000 Americans who have 
it are known to medical authorities. The rest are 
roaming around without proper treatment ... con- 
stantly endangering others. 

How can you best fight this invisible killer? By buy- 
ing Christmas seals. Once again, tuberculosis associ- 
ations — which sponsor chest X-rays, public edu- 
cation, rehabilitation for the diseased, and medical 
research—will get their sole financial support from 
the annual sale of seals. 95% of the money you spend 
this way stays in your own state. So buy Christmas 
seals. They’re the worst enemy ... of one of your 
worst enemies! 




















